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NOTICE. 


Tue Proprietors beg to announce that, in consequence of the 
increasing circulation of the Musica, WortD in London, 
they will be compelled to discontinue its delivery to all 
their subscribers in town, after the present number. 

Tue Publishers have given their list of subscribers to 
Mr. Resp, the well-known News Agent in John Street, 
(Oxford Street) who has undertaken to supply the 
MusicaL Wortp to residents in all parts of London. All 
applications respecting unstamped subscriptions, must 
therefore be made to Mr. Rezp. 

Tue Publishers request that all accounts due to Christmas 
may be paid to them without delay, as the future supply 
of the Musican Wortp will not be continued to those 
subscribers whose payments are in arrear. 

THE stamped edition (for the country) will be still forwarded 
from the publishing office, but only to those subscribers 
who pay a quarter in advance. : 








PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
“Paris, December 26th, 1854. 


Once more in annual rotation has Christmas returned to 
gladden the hearts and humanise the feelings of all good 
Christians on either side the Channel. Yule logs and sea-coal 
fires in London—midnight mass and solemn service in Paris; 
roast beef, plum-pudding, turkeys, and other solid comestibles 
with you—étrennes, bonbons, and all sorts of prettinesses here. 
And yet is the heart saddened and the eye dimmed in many a 
household and by many a hearth of merry England and light- 
hearted France. How few have not lost some old familiar friend 
or some dearer relation, in the perils by water and the perils by 
fire, in the din of battle, or by the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, Mourning for the dead, fear for the living, temper 
the mirth and festivity of this happy and holy season. The 
one of all, from the monarch to the peasant, are with 
those 

“ Brave hearts, to Britain’s pride 
So faithful and so true ;” 
and those 
“Cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers of France,”— 
who in storm and tempest, in privation and sickness, are fighting 
the battle of the weak against the strong, the right against the 
wrong-doer, the oppressed against the oppréss@is"who, regard- 
less of numbers and heedless of odds, are defending the'cause of 
civilisation : barbarism, and by their undaunted bearing 





driving back the countless Huns of the new Attila of the North. 
Surely at such a time, when 
“ Ali the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies; 

When thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought 

Reigns solely in the heart of every man,” 
a short digression is pardonable, and some expression of 
feeling, however weak, is permissible, in honour of those but for 
whom music and the kindred arts might be numbered with the 
dead. Let the Musical World and its readers—all unpolitical as 
they are—join in the chorus of praise and thanksgiving to that 
band of brothers, French and English, to whom they owe the 
peace and comfort of their hearths, the glory of their country, 
and the preservation of those arts which distinguish the man 
from the brute, the English or Frenchman from the Cossack and 
the Muscovite. 

The past week has been marked by more than a usual amount 

of novelty in the musical world of Paris, and, as the Emperor 
and Empress honoured with their presence last Saturday the 
first representation of Verdi’s opera of J? Trovatore, I will begin 
with the Italian Opera. The production of this work for the 
first time here excited a considerable amount of curiosity, and 
the house was full to suffocation. The music is in Verdi’s usual 
style; the brass instruments roar so as to endanger your 
tympanum, and in one chorus the orchestra is assisted 
by a band of blacksmiths, who with large hammers 
perform an ad libitum accompaniment on enormous anvils. 
What more could the most strenuous admirer of energetic 
music require? Signor Verdi, however, has been happy 
in the artists who introduced his opera to a Parisian 
audience. Signor Baucardé made his début on our stage as the. 
Troubadour, and achieved an unquestionable and well-deserved 
success. His first song behind the wings obtained great. ap- 
plause, and his voice is flexible, vigorous, and sweet. He acts with 
judgment and discretion, and now that Mario has disappeared, 
(at least for a season), and tenors are scarce, Signor Baucardé is 
a most valuable acquisition to the Italian lyric stage. Let Mr. 
Gye look to him. Madame Borghi-Mamo, as the Bohémienne,. 
shewed herself a good artist and an accomplished musician. 
Her voice is clear and well-toned; her style pure, and her voeali- 
sation excellent. One of her airs was unanimously encored, and 
the whole of the music received ample justice at her hands. 
Madame Frezzolini is not so young as she was some few years 
since; and her voice, mellifluous and clear in the upper register, 
is wanting in the lower notes. She acted the part of Leonore 
in a most impassioned spirit, and showed all her well-known 
ability both as actress and vocalist. In the fourth act she was 
much applauded, twice recalled, and loaded with bouquets. 
Sig. Gassier filled a small part with judgment and discretion, and 
Sig. Graziani astonished all the house, and probably himself as 
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much as any, by displaying great powers as an actor; in many 
scenes he exhibited strong indications of possessing no small 
portion of the genius of Ronconi. Dw reste, the opera was 
mounted in magnificent style and at lavish expense. Nearly 
the whole of the action takes place at night, and the libretto is 
more obscure than the time it represents. M. Ragani, however, 
determined that no material aid should be wanting to success, 
and accordingly gave unlimited orders for new grottoes, decora- 
tions, palaces, gardens, dungeons, cascades, and a new moon 
which had never done business elsewhere, and played a most 
important part on this occasion. The orchestra, under Signor 
Bonetti, was above all praise ; the choruses excellent. Finally, 
Signor Verdi, who had personally superintended the rehearsals, 
was called for three times, and honoured by receiving a bouquet 
thrown by the fair hand of the Empress herself. I trust this 
opera may be the means of turning the tide in M. Ragani’s 
favour, for until now he has had a most sorry season, and must 
have been a heavy loser by his operatic speculation. 

Madame Ugalde made her rentrée at the Opéra-Comique on 
Saturday, in Galathée. She met with a most favourable reception 
from a very full house, and was unanimously encored in the 
Bacchic song of the second act. She displayed all those qualities, 
as actress and vocalist, which have so deservedly made her a 
favourite with the Parisian public, and all the world is delighted 
to see her return to her old house at the pleasant little Opéra- 
Comique. She will enable Caroline Duprez to get an occasional 
rest from the fatigues of Z’Etoile du Nord, which shines as 
brightly as ever. 

Our first masked ball at the Opéra also took place on Saturday, 
under the direction of M. Strauss. The performance commenced 
at ten o’clock, with the production by the orchestra of several 
pieces from the “ Album Strauss,” and at twelve o’clock dancing 
began. The house was more full than select, and, indeed, it was 
difficult to say whether the orchestra or the company were most 
noisy. Each seemed engaged in a perpetual attempt to drown 
the other, and the result was the production of sounds more 
loud than mellifluous. 

Madile. Sophie Cruvelli has been suffering from a severe 
domestic affliction, and did not sing for ten days until Wednesday 
last. She then again appeared in Les Huguenots, and with the 
invariable result of a house crammed to the roof by an audience 
who hardly know how to testify their rapturous applause. 
During her absence, La Muette de Portici was played four times, 
but neither singers nor mime made any advance in public 
estimation. 

In constructing the libretto of Le Muletier de Toléde, the 
ingenious and accomplished authors, Messrs. Dennery and 
Clairville, seem to have taken the measure of their composer 
and to have written to order. There is literally not a new 
situation or a scintilla of originality in the whole piece, which is 
a mélange of Le Jeu del’ Amour et du Hasard, Les Diamans de la 

Couronne, and Jean de Paris. The authors themselves admit 
this, and one of the characters informs the audience of their 
palpable plagiarisms. You shall judge for yourself,—here is 
the plot. The Queen of Leon has been chosen as the future 
wife of the Infante de Castille, and hearing that the latter is 
desirous of seing his intended before completing the match, and 
has disguised himself as a peasant for that purpose, she, in 
her turn, assumes the dress of a Spanish peasant girl, and sets 
out on her travels to discover her disguised lover in posse. One 
of her maids of honour, attired in like guise, alone accompanies 
her ; but, arrived at the first posada, they are attacked by a 








band of roysterers, who admire their pretty faces;and desire a 
more intimate acquaintance. They are resened by a muléteer 
gaily attired and courteous in bearing, who’ drives off the 
molesters and rescues the ladies. The Queen is convinéed 
that the muleteer can be no other than the disguised Infante, 
and without discovering her incognito thanks him for his ser- 
vices. At the next venta they have to deal with ten of a 
different class, but of similar tastes. Don Pedro, cousin of the 
Queen, who has sworn to marry her, or cause her abdication, is 
drinking with a choice lot of boon companions, At the sight of 
the two pretty maidens they take them by the waist, and are 
about to proceed to further éxtremities, when the muleteer (the 
deus ex machind) again appears, again rescues them, is again 
thanked by the Queen, who again preserves her incognito, and 
(still disguised) places herself under the protection of Don Pedro: 
whereupon the first act ends. The second act opens in the 
palace of the Queen, who, in full regal attire, is seated on her 
throne. The courtiers pass before her, and a door is thrown 
open, through which the more common herd are allowed to enter 
and make an obeisance to their sovereign. Among the rest the 
muleteer comes forth, and the Queen recognizes and is charmed 
with him. Don Pedro, also, is there, and, having instructed one 
of his accomplices to carry off her majesty when she leaves the 
palace, is overheard by the muleteer, who informs the sovereign, 
and she thereupon directs her camerara-major to take her place 
in the carriage, while she remains at the palace to watch the 
conspirators Don Pedro’s plan is to bring forward the young 
peasant who has placed herself under his protection, and who 
so closely resembles the queen, to place her on the throne and 
procure her signature to an abdication, while the true queen is 
kept in confinement. Meanwhile, the Queen has again assumed 
her peasant dress, the muletcer is again at her side and 
makes protestations of love, which she, supposing him 
to be the Infante, readily accepts. They are surprised 
by Don Pedro, who is confused between the peasant 
and the Queen, and knows not whether the lady before 
him be one or the other, or both. He knows, however, that the 
muleteer is not the Infante, and thinks that if the lady be 
really the Queen she will be as thoroughly lost by marrying a 
muleteer as by any other process. The Queen accepts the pro- 
posal with joy, and the marriage takes place: which ends Act II. 

Returned from church, the Queen thinks it time to put an 
end to the comedy. “Now then,” says she to the muleteer, 
“you have played your part admirably, but it is time for the 
muleteer to give place to the Infante.” “TI am not the Infante, 
replies he, “that gentleman is a married man.” The Queen bursts 
into tears; the muleteer is delighted ; he is loved for himself 
alone. “No,” says he, “I am not the Infante, I am the King !” 
End of Act ITT. 

Thus much for the (ibretto, which, though far-fetched and 
borrowed, is not wanting in situation. The music of M. Adolph 
Adam has been sought from sources as various, and frequently 
as well known, as the words of Messrs. Dennery and Clairville. 
Though they have not drawn on their imagination for their 
plot, he most certainly has tasked his memory for his music, 
Worn out Spanish boleros, stale French airs, and old-fashioned 
English melodies, have supplied his inspiration. To him every 
fountain is Castalian, provided it be not dry, and no matter how 
often it has been drained and dirtied by previous composers. 
Even his admirers admit that the Muletier de Toléde is inferior 
to Le Bijou Perdw, and declare that no air will have the success 
of “ Les Fraises,” The overture is weak and trashy, being 
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mainly founded on the airs which succeed it in the opera. Th ® 
piece opens with a chorus and bolero, after which Madame Mari: 
Cabel sings “Dansez, dansez, filles de Castille,” the same ait’ 
as the chorus. Then comes an air for the muleteer, very well 
sung by Sujol, which is followed by a duet, “De la peur,” 
between him and Madame Oabel. A trio of drinkers follows, 
which is immediately succeeded by a duet, “Vive le vin 
d’'Espagne.” “Sij’étais la reine d’Espagne” falls to the share 
of the disguised queen, and a chorus concludes Act I. The 
second act opens with a chorus, which is followed by an air 
for Don Pedro, “Quand on conspire,” then another chorus and 
a march, after which comes an air, so charmingly rendered by 
Madame Cabel, that the audience were enchanted with her 


execution :— 
* Au convent, 
Bien souvent, 
On soupire, &c.,”— 


These couplets, sung with extraordinary velocity, were unani- 
mously encored. Another bolero and an air, “Je ne suis pay- 
sanne ;” a trio of the conspirators, “Vous étes en notre pouvoir,” 
and “£coutez, la cloche lointaine,” bring the second act toa 
conclusion. The third act is short. “Enfin, me voila donc 
maitresse,” sung by Mad. Cabel, and a duet for her and the 
muleteer, “O trouble extréme,” lead to the finale sung by 
Mad. Cabel on the motives of the duet in the first act, and 
“$i j’étais la reine d’Espagne.” These are the principal airs in 
this new work of M. Adolph Adam of the Institute : 
“ Better one good work of Auber 
Than a thousand of Adam,” 

will be the exclamation of every one hearing it. It never 
appeals to any high and ennobling sentiment; it is utterly 
wanting in that pearly roundness, that graceful trifling, that 
exquisite melody which pervade every lyric production of the 
oldest living French composer, the immortal Auber. It is not 
original, it is not melodious, it is not scientific. Cui bono then ? 
why should it have been written? why does it draw? why is 
the house filled? The answer is short: it was written for 
Madame Cabel, it is sung by Madame Cabel, it is acted by 
that charming woman and finished comédienne; and, as she 
hardly leaves the stage from the rising of ‘the curtain -to its 
final fall, it is quite certain that all Paris will rush to see, hear, 
and greet this Queen of the Boulevard. What more charming 
than that expressive face, that graceful figure, that well-turned 
ankle, shewn to such advantage in the peasant dress? And 
then as queen! the dignity of the monarch striving with the 
love of the woman, until Cupid conquers, as he always must. 
Again, the final struggle, when she thinks her heart has played 
her false, and that instead of wedding her equal she has given 
her hand to a simple peasant. All this is performed with such 
an absence of affectation, such a charm of manner, such a freedom 
from mannerism, such exquisite touches of nature, as to prove 
that Marie Cabel is entitled to take rank among the very first 
of those eminent artists who have adorned the French lyric 
stage. As to her singing, I shall not attempt to describe it. 
Such tours de force, such prodigies of agility, such good taste, 
such clearness and neatness of execution, must be heard, but 
defy description. Madame Cabel sings eight or ten times during 
the opera, is always encored more than twice, and her voice is as 
fresh at the conclusion as at the commencement. “Le Muletier de 
Tolede, c'est Madame Cabel” (excuse the Irishism), although 
she is well backed by M. Sujol as the muleteer, M. Cabel as 
Don Pedro, and MM. Ribes, Legrand, Mad, Vadé, and Mdlle. 
Garnier, The orchestra is good, and well conducted by M, 





Deloffre. The choruses are well drilled, -the scenery pretty, 
the mise-en-scéne superb. There is also a good corps de.ballet, 
who dance nicely. In short, nothing is wanting for the opera 
save originality in the Jibretto, and melody in the music—two 
very trifling omissions ! ie 
Jan, 2, 1856, 

THE musical event of the week, and, indeed, the only novelty, 
consists in the début of Madame Angles-Fortuni, at the Grand- 
‘Opéra, in Lucia di Lammermoor. Madame Angles-Fortuni is - 
cf Spanish extraction, having been born at Badajoz, and edu- 
cated at the Conservatoire of Madrid. Before she had completed 
her studies she was appointed professor of singing,.and was in 
gr eat favour as a performer at concerts. Feeling, however, that 
sh«: had a vocation for the lyrical stage, she went to Italy, and 
stu.died hard for three years, refusing all offers from masters.and 
man agers, and preserving entire freedom to do what she chose. 
Enco uraged by Rubini, she first appeared on the stage at the 
Opera: in Milan, in the year 1852, sinee which she has sung at 
most o.f the large operas in Italy, including La Fenice at Venice, 
and La Scala, at Milan. She last sang at the Opera at Lisbon. 
She is now engaged at the Grand-Opéra, in Paris, fora term of 
two years,. at a salary of 50,000 franes per.annum, and will -filla 
void which has been open all the season. Young, pretty, with 
a dark olive complexion, large black eyes, magnificent hair, and 
a beautifully’ small foot, Madame Angles-Fortuni adds,-the 
beauty of exp ression to that of mere feature. As an -aftist 
she is accomplished and agreeable. Her voice is ‘thin, clear, 
and flexible, with no extraordinary volume, but with very 
considerable comp2ss. She sings with good taste, and 
with a knowledge of her art, and is exactly suited to su¢h 
parts as the Queen of Navarre, in the Huguenots; the Princess, 
in Robert le Diable; or Bertha, in L>Prophéete. In short,she iis 
an accomplished chanteuse légére; and I trust the Opéra will be 
enabled, by her aid, to dispense with the further services. of 
Malle. Delly, “pupil of Duprez,” and Mdlle. Pouilly, “prima 
donna of Strasbourgh.” Madame Angles-Fortuni was very well 
received, and much and deservedly applauded. But what shall 
I say of the mode in which the opera was put onthe stage ? The 
lady had entreated that Gardoni might be her Edgardo, but 
M. Crosnier was ill and absent, and his docwm tenens insisted on 
giving her M. Poulthier. Poor lady! it was sad :to see her 
linked to such a lover, surrounded by such dismal choristers in 
such faded divesses, and placed among such frosty decorations. 
Pah! the very air was sickly with the stale odours produced by 
such rags from as? old clothes-shop. 

Madame Stoltz {as not found it convenient to pay the sum in 
which she would have been muleted for giving up her engage- 
ment; and the manag ement, conceiving that her Fides in the 
Prophete would prove @ hit, it is more than probable that an ar- 
rangement, which is no\¥ in progress, will speedily be com- 
pleted. 

At the Opéra-Comique, L ‘Htoiwe du Nord, Le Pré aua Cleres, 
and Galathée, with Madame \‘Tgalde, still hold their ground. The 
success of L’Etoile du Nord is really unprecedented, and the 
following figures, as given by M- Fiorentino in the f ewilleton of 
the Constitutionnel, are curious = ~2’ Etoile du Nord has now been 
performed eighty-six times, and t, ese eighty-six representations 
have produced a sum of 445,42: ' frances 25 centimes, or 7m 
average of 5,179 francs 42 cents for each perfor peu wae Of this 
sum 40,473 francs go to the poor, ane 1 the authors _per centage 
amounts to 64,493 francs. This latte, © SUM 18 divided between 
Mons. Scribe and Meyerbeer in equal proportions, and, adding 
that to the sum originally received from the management of the 
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Opéra, and for the right of publication, and also that produced by 
representations in this country, it will be seen that it is no bad 
thing to write and compose a successful opera in Paris, The 
management gave 20,640 francs for the new instruments they 
bought from Sax. 

Talking of that celebrated and unrivalled manufacturer of 
everything pertaining to musical sound, I must recount the short. 
and glorious campaign he has fought, and the memorable cow) 
* @état he made on the morning of Friday last. He had long been 
aware that his patents were infringed by most of his fellovy- 
manufacturers in Paris, but the culprits were so numerous that 
it was difficult to attack them all at once, and fighting them in 
detail would have been expensive and tardy. He, therefore, 
after much consideration, determined to remain quiescent until 
nearly the end of the year, and when they had a large 
stock on hand for the jour de lan, to strike a blow final 
and decisive, at one and all. He was resolved to carry INero’s 
wish into execution, and at one stroke to decapitate ‘all the 
musical instrument makers of Paris. Meanwhile he k-2pt per- 
fectly silent ; none but himself would be his counsellor ; and on 
Thursday last he applied to the Chief Commissary of Police, and 
requested that he would, next morning, at six o’cloc:k, conduct 
to his bureau in the Place St. Georges, sixteen commissaries, 
sixteen huissiers, and thirty-two odjoints. The Commissary 
promised silence, and gave his orders to commiss aries, huissiers, 
and adjoints, to rendezvous at the Bureau de Police at five next 
morning, but for what purpose he did not iuform them. He 
conveyed them in cabs to Sax’s house, the plan of campaign 
was prepared, and by seven o’clock a commissary of police, a 
huissier, and two adjoints, were in each of. sixteen of the largest 
manufacturers’ work-shops and counting;-houses. They seized 
the instruments, made in infraction of Sax’s patents, to the 
extent of 450,000 francs; one man having 65,000 francs’ worth 
in his shops. The whole of these will be forfeited to Saxe, as 
soon as he procures the judgment of the tribunal to which he 
has appealed. Meanwhile, they are moving heaven and earth to 
make terms with him, and have already proffered a large sum 
to redeem their instruments and purchase peace. I heartily 
rejoice at the success of a most ingenious and worthy man, and 
one who has effected more improvements in musical instruments 
than all these rascally manufacturers put together. 

Il Trovatore holds its ground firmly at the Italiar, Opéra. Its 
success is undeniable. I am glad to say that it, draws money 
for Colonel Ragani, who sadly needed it. On Sunday week the 
trilogy of Berlioz, L’Enfance du Christ, and a new composition 
of which both words and music are by Ber]’\oz, called Le Dix 
Décembre, are to be performed at the I*,alian Opéra. Con- 
sidering the well-deserved success of the first work—considering 
the title and object of the second—a’)q considering that the 
Emperor, Empress, and Court are exr ected, there will probably 
be an enormous house. Mad. Bosio has been in the provinces 
for a week or two, and has sung ‘with considerable success at 
Amiens and other places. Signor Bettini is at Turin, where he 
has had a great reception as Rao’ yl in the Huguenots. 

The Théatre-Lyrique fills w',th Le Muletier. so charmingly 

, 
created by Madame Cabel; and Der Freischiitz is in full 
rehearsal, to be performed on her off-nights. Mesdames Deligne- 
Lauters, and Meillet, fill thy, principal female parts, and it will 
probably be well done. Th.e Revue at the Palais Royal, called 
Les Binettes Contemporain es, is clever and successful. Messrs. 
Levassor, Grassot, Hy acinthe, Gil-Perez, Mesdames Cico, 
Duverger, , Almie Duval) , Bramine, Dupuis, etc., form a combina- 
tion of fun, drollery, beauty, legs, and diamonds, such as is 








‘not often to be met with. Les Parisiens (originally called 
Les Parisiens de la Décadence, but the last three words 
struck out by order), written by M. Barriére, author of 
Les Filles de Marbre, has obtained a great success at the 
vaudeville. It is written in the spirit and with much of the 
biting wit of Beaumarchais, and lashes the follies and vices of 
the age with a most unsparing hand. Felix and Delannoy, 
among the men; Clarisse Miroy (known in London as Clarisse, 
especially engaged), Luther, and St. Mare among the ladies, best 
perform their parts. The Gaité is having an enormous run with 
Les Cing Cents Diables, from the pens of MM. Dennery and 
Amther, Alphonsine is really charming, and there are about 
five hundred changes of scene, and tricks of every description 
and of immense ingenuity. Mad. Giradin’s charming “ vaude- 
ville sans couplets,” Le Chapeau dun Horloger, and the neat 
rhyming play of L’ Ecole des Agneaux, well performed by Berton, 
Dupuis, Laurentine, etc., fill the Gymnase night after night. 
The Variétés has nothing new, and is dull and stupid. 

In the year 1854, 18 new operas, 17 comedies, 2 ballets, 24 
dramas, a tragedy in one act, and vaudevilles without number, 
were produced in Paris. Of these the Opéra gave 2, the Théatre- 
Frangais 11, the Opéra-Comique 5, Italian-Opéra 2, Odéon 10, 
Théatre-Lyrique 11, Vaudeville 19, Gymnase 13, Variétés 50, 
Palais-Royal 28, Porte St.-Martin 6, Gatté 7, Ambigu-Comique 13, 
Cirque 3, Folies Dramatiques 17, Délassemens-Comiques 25, 
Beaumarchais 10, Luxembourg 20, Choiseuil 3.—Total 255. 








ROSINA STOLTZ. 


The following sketch, taken from the France Musicale, is from 
the pen of M. Giacomelli :— 


All we know concerning the early years of Mad. Stoltz is, that she 
was placed by the kindness of the Duchess de Berry in a convent of 
Benedictine Nuna, in the Rue du Regard. The kindness of the Duchess 
is said to have arisen from the fact that the date of the child’s birth 
corresponded with that of the Duke de Berry’s death. We cannot say 
how much truth there is in this tradition, which is current in the 
artistic world. One thing, however, is certain: the patroness and her 
protégée have met with avery different destiny. Success, happiness, 
and glory have been the companions of the one; while great reverses, 
captivity and banishment, have tested the courage and resignation of 
the other. A throne seemed to be waiting for the Duchess de Berry, 
but it was Rosina Stoltz who really obtained one, and raised herself to 
it by the royalty of talent. 

As the child evinced an inclination for music, she was taken, every 
day, by order of her royal patroness, to Choron’s school, which has 
endowed the musical art with many eminent vocalists. This school 
produced Monpou, Adam, Dietsch, Jansenne, and, especially, Duprez, 
who was destined to share the triumphs of Mad. Stoltz. 1 Choron's 
pupils may not have become great artists, but they have, at least, all 
proved excellent musicians. 

At the early age of sixteen, Rosina Stoltz, impelled by irresistible 
inclination, first appeared on the stage in a petite comedy in verse, 
and a vaudeville. Her acting was not merely an effect of memory! it 
was even then, as those who were present acknowledged, an acquired 
art, the result of active reasoning. We have also been informed that 
the charming manner in which the young actress phrased and sang the 
couplets in the various vaudevilles in which she played, was particularly 
noticed. 

A short time subsequently, Rosina Stoltz made her début at the 
Theatre-Royal, Brussels, as Alice, in Robert le Diable, appearing suc- 
cessively as Gertrude, in Le Maitre de Chupelle, Marguerite, in Les 
Deux Reines, Paquita, in La Marquise, and Petit-Jacques, in La Pie 
Voleuse. The year fcllowing, she boldly took the part of Rachel, in 
the Jewess. 

It is not undesignedly that we have named some of the first works in _ 
which Mad, Stoltz appeared as a singer and actress. ‘The commence- 
ment of the artist’s career was, to speak plainly, a painful one—her 
theatrical life a struggle, and her talent but laboriously rte 
while contending against adverse influences of various kinds, 
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progress of her extraordinary talent followed a course parallel to the 
progress of the time. It began by a sort of eclecticism, by doubt and 
analysis. Raising herself afterwards, by degrees, to the highest regions 
of art, she has eventually ended by combining and blending in the 
same happy union the most opposite expressions and shades, which, to 
all appearance, are most contradictory. This furnishes us with the 
answer to the riddle, and the real explanation of Mad. Stoltz’s talent. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing this talent, this distinctive 
characteristic, to be—drama. 

What, in fact, is drama, unless a creation founded upon the living 
reproduction of a real action; which, too, paints the world under all 
its various aspects, and represents it as it appears to us? It is beyonda 
doubt that the integrity of this kind of representation requires from the 
artist who takes a part in it marvellous suppleness, and comic as well as 
tragic genius. Drama must mix up all tones, without confusing any, 
and transform the changing and ever-varying actious of history and 
real life into one harmonious and luminous whole. Meditation, 
passion, reverie, illusion, devotion, heroism, error, repentance, remorse 
—in a word, everything that agitates the life of man, occupies in it its 
naturai position, and assumes the highest degree of significance. 

This universality of the dramatic art, by which the young artist was 
able to profit at the very outset—thanks to the great flexibility and 
compass of her voice, which enabled her to sing with equal facility both 
contralto and soprano parts—is, in our opinion, one of the principal 
causes of the development of her grand and original talent. Even 
towards the close of the first two years she spent at Brussels, Rosina 
Stoltz began to be distinguished by the enlightened approbation of the 
critics, simultaneously with the applause of the public. The creation of 
the part of Rachel did her great honour. It was about this time that 
Nourrit went to play a few parts at Brussels. The great artist divined, 
without difficulty, in the young singer the germs-of the most vigorous 
dramatic power, which, although still obscure, contained a splendid 
future, and from which that future was destined ere long to spring 
into life. Madame Stoltz’s position in Paris was decided from that 
moment, and Nourrit undertook to obtain it for her. At last she 
appeared upon the stage where Madlle. Falcon still reigned supreme, 
and, in spite of this formidable propinquity, at once displayed her 
talent in its true colours, She made her début in La Juive. 

It is very far from our intention to write a biographical study, 
instead of a critical article, and we shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with this epitome, and, in what we have further to say, keep to 
those principal facts which stand out in the career of Madame Stoltz— 
authentic, positive, and leading facts, explaining the character of the 
artist as well as that of her creations. 

It is no easy task to classify talent like that of Madame Stoltz. It 
is not sufficient to assign to any artist a certain style and school: it is 
also necessary to point out the bonds which connect him or her with the 
style and school to which he or she belongs, According to certain 
critics, more enamoured of the manifestations of dramatic beauty than 
desirous of studying its elements, Madame Stoltz’s talent belongs to 
tragedy. This is, also, the opinion of a great many with whom 
tradition is a religion; art, a snail in its shell; and progress, a word 
devoid of sense. We must follow the latter closely on their own 
ground, and ask how it is that every artist of superior talent very soon 

eaps over the puerile barriers of Aristotle, and gives his talent new 
life and liberty? As for the persons of the first class, we shall easily 
be enabled to rescue them from the error in which they appear to be 
plunged. The want of precise ideas as to the nature and object of 
modern lyrical conceptions has, of course, greatly helped to warp their 
judgment. 

e admit one branch of the dramatic art, severe, imposing and 
grand, both in idea and development; but why wish still to apply to 
this branch the worn-out title of tragedy? Why call the actors 
who devote themselves to it, tragedians? this branch of art, by the 
way, is no longer found isolated. The Real, which our hands touch 
and our hearts appreciate, and the Picturesque which our eyes behold, 
have also their privileges in modern dramatic works. The drama, at 
present, excludes nothing; the system of the lyric drama admits antique 
subjects quite as well as modern subjects; the real does not exclude the 
ideal; and the former, after descending from the heights where it has 
so long been balancing itself, feels the necessity of repairing its strength 
by terrestrial means. Our fathers accomplished great works, but they 
did not close the circle of perfection after them. Will the old men who 
drape themselves in their expression of “classic,” explain what they 
mean by it? Do they mean to say that they will accept only the ancients 
and their models as guides? If that is their meaning, we are sorry for it, 
because, when their theories are applied they become strangely confused. 
To confine ourselves to the musical art and its interpreters of the present 
day, what can be less classical than those works in which, however, these 





gentlemen applaud the pretended lyric tragédiennes of our own times ? 
For mstance, is the Huguenots to be compared with the lyrical 
tragedies of the past age? Do thestoical circumlocutions, the system- 
atically achromatic pictures of the ancient style, at all resemble the 
precise, warm, and vigorous lines of the modern style? Has the 
Favorite, for instance, any points of similitude with Gluck’s Armida, 
or Sacchini’s (dipus in Colonnus? In sober truth, we suspect the 
classicist of a want of candour; it would tend much more to simplify 
the question, if they would express themselves categorically; th 
ought, supposing they wished to be consistent, not to applaud Mad. 
Stoltz, but, on the contrary, to criticise her severely. 

No; the talent of Mad. Stoltz is not classical, and she herself, in 
spite of her progress, and in spite of the advice she received from the 
master of masters, is not a classical vocalist—a. fact on which we, for 
our part, congratulate her sincerely. Her singing touches, moves, and 
transports you by forms quite new; her acting is quick, lively, and 
exciting, and plunges into the most secret recesses of the passion she is 
expressing ; it goes home to the truth, it is the most complete dra- 
matic transfiguration of our manners, customs, and sentiments, and is 
most intimately connected with them. To be] brief, Mad. Stoltz excels 
in that power of expression which springs entirely from her own soul, 
and proceeds in a direct line to the soul of the spectator. When this 
is the case, what difference do a few irregularities or even excesses 
make? Does not genius sometimes deviate from the right road? Can 
its path and step be measured out for it? Such an idea is simply ridi- 
culous. We might as well tell'the stream that spreads its broad 
waves over the level country around, that it does wrong to pass its 
usual limits and indulge in such an excess. 

We are here compelled to touch upon a question which has always 
struck us as puerile; we allude to the question of “schools.” The 
classification either of works or artists appears to us a superfluous 
task, when works or artists are of superior merit. However, in the 
case of Madame Stoltz this task becomes almost a duty. Madame 
Stoltz is nothing less than the founder of a school; she has created 
a particular form, and given her name to certain dramatic charac- 
teristics, Her work is there to prove, by its monumental solidity, 
the rare vigour of the artist who created it, and her various creations 
form a complete whole, a type, a genius, and, to use the theatrical term, 
an emploi. We say at present the Stoltz, to designate the kind of parts 
she has created, as we still say, at the Opéra-Comique, the Dugazons, 
the Trials, and the Martins, 

We have already given a partial sketch of the distinctive attributes of 
this school, the existence of which we suppose we must acknowledge. We 
will merely add, that it possesses no fixed and pre- rules, 
simply because it possesses all the rules ever known, and because it is 
connected by the closest bonds to the two great schools of Italy and 
France. Madame Stoltz, seconded, it is true, by the musical movement 
of the age, has found means to assimilate and blend the two. 

One of the works in which Madame Stoltz appeared to the greatest 
advantage from this unitarian point of view is undoubtedly La Favorite. 
In the lyric art it is seldom that an artist can completely realise the 
doctrines she has created, and, above all, succeed in uniting them with 
one another, and summing them all up in a single work, without 
lessening or changing them, or without departing from the principles 
from which she originally set out. 

Over-fastidious critics will still find fault with the creation, at the 
same time so tender and so vigorous, of Léonore, so mild, so weak, so 
pathetic; who allows herself to be drifted towards the flowery banks 
of love with such indolent abandon; who, like a true Castilian as she 
is, at first asks from the affections only their secret joys and passing 
bliss, but who can, at the last hour, assert her right to its sublime 
heroism. Léonore was not, perhaps, a type in the minds of the authors, 
and hence arises the great difficulty in tracing out the part, the action 
of which is not developed until the last act. Besides this, the part of 
Léonore was not written originally for Mad. Stoltz, and it was neces- 
sary to remodel the melodies, revise the concerted pieces, and, in fact, 
provide a new musical ground on which the artist's talent might 
manceuvre with freedom. The artist, however, triumphed over all these 
obstacles. It is in this part that Mad. Stoltz has infused the 
amount of that sorrowful passion, which is smothered by the icy hand 
of the world ; it is upon this confused and undecided groundwork that 
Mad. Stoltz has sketched so clear, vigorous, and beautiful an outline. 
The sketch is the result of a highly intelligent organization, energetic 
judgment, and simple and profound sentiment ; we recognise in it the 
artist who knows her own strength, who sees with her own eyes, and can 
render clearly the tones she perceives, a3 well as the artist who can 
model, dispose, light up a thought, and endow it with life. La Favorite 
thus conceived assumes a definite signification; it is the fall of 
woman, and her redemption—a veil whose two extremes are white and 
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pure, one of them being raised by the hand of Innocence, and the other 
by that of Forgiveness. ; ‘ 

Moreover, the artist has done wonders with the music of the score. 
To look at the notes themselves, it is surprising what spirit she throws 
into them. From this mixed composition, in which the tones of 
Italian melody, and the tints of French dramatic music are confounded 
and huddled up together, she has extracted the richest effects, and 
placed them in the strongest light. Such is the miracle performed by 
the genius of Mad. Stoltz in La Favorite; such the power she owes to 
the varied character of her resources, We could cite many other in- 
stances, were it not time for us to stop and sum up. All the creations 
of Mad, Stoltz are sisters; about them all there exists a perfect like- 
ness, at least a family air, which causes us to acknowledge them the 
heroines of the piece. “But it does not follow that, because the gene- 
rating power is the same, its productions are identical. We repeat, 
however, that agreement, ensemble, and unity, are the characteristics of 
the artist. If the school of Mad. Stoltz possesses in our eyes a parti- 
cular value, it is from putting forward in a strong light the unity of 
spirit characterising the modern lyrical element. 

Now, this school is certainly the only one which suits the temper of 
our own times; it is directly connected with the progress we have 
made, and the progress we have yet to make. Out of the most 


opposite elements, out of scattered systems and floating theories, its 
tendency is to raise itself to the idea of one single motive, everywhere 
present in the world of art. 

Mad. Stoltz will have done her share by laying one of the first stones 
of the new edifice. The present age knows this, and posterity will not 
forget it. 








HENRY LITOLFF. 
(From the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 


Frrreen or sixteen years ago a young man, about nineteen years of 
age, arrived at Brussels, and expressed to me his desire to play at the 
concerts of the Conservatoire. I granted his request. He offered 
himself then only as a pianist. Though a pupil of Moscheles, he had 
but few of the characteristics of his school, and was not remarkable for 
the correctness of his mechanism; but he had fire, energy, and inspira- 
tion, which gave his playing a decided character of originality. 
He produced a very fair impression on his audience. This young man’s 
name was Henry Litolff. 

Well received at Brussels, he remained there, I think, about two 
years. During this time his intelligence became developed, and his 
musical ideas enlarged. He conceived the idea of a Symphony- 
Concerto, in which the orchestra was not merely to play the part of 
accompanyist, but was equally divided with the pianoforte. Litolff 
then knew harmony only by instinct, and had no experience in 
instrumentation; nevertheless, what he did not know theoretically he 
knew instinctively. His work was full of original ideas and new effects. 
He begged me to let him hear it himself first: perhaps he did not 
exactly know what he had written for the public; but he had boldness 
—a qualification indispensable to talent: He found me—what I have 
always been, what I will ever be to young artists—encouraging, and 
quite disposed to satisfy his wish. At the first rehearsal, I saw there 
was something for the future; the success of the performance proved 
that I was not deceived. 

A short time after, Litolff Jeft Brussels to travel. Where he went, 
and what he did, during the first years, I am ignorant of, for I lost 
sight of him. Isaw, however, by the musical journals that he was 
twice in Holland. In 1843 he was at Frankfort, the following year at 
Leipzig, in 1845 at Dresden and Berlin, where he gave seven or eight 
concerts, and in 1848 at Vienna. The same journals had mentioned 
his bringing out at Brunswick two operas, named La Fiancée de 
Kynast and Catherine Howard; but they mentioned nothing of the 
talent which I had noted, and spoke only of the artist. Several years 
had elapsed, when I received, in the midst of the political agitations 
that were passing round me, an overture composed by Litolff for the 
German drama of the Girondins. The author had dedicated it to me 
as a souvenir, and at the same time wrote me a few lines, in which 
our old acquaintance was mentioned in grateful terms. I examined the 
score with interest, and found great originality, immense progress in 
the art of writing, and an instrumentation rich in effects. Nevertheless, 
I dared not have this work performed, owing to the revolutionary airs 
that were inserted-and developed in it. The time did not appear to me 
favourable. Latterly, I acknowledge, I forgot all about it, so that the 
overture to the Girondins was unknown in Brussels until very lately. 





Arriving here last November, after fourteen years’ absence, Henry 


‘Litolff performed at the Conservatoire, on the 26th, his fourth sym- 


phony-concerto, which, with the immense orchestra of that institution, 
made a great impression on an audience of two thousand persons. 
Since then, he gave a concert himself, where he played his third sym- 
phony-concerto, as well as his fourth. The concert terminated with 
the overture to the Girondins, All these works were received with 
unanimous and enthusiastic applause. A second concert has been an- 
nounced, and the new programme contains some new compositions, 
among which is the overture composed by Litolff to Griepenkerl’s 
tragedy of Robdespierre. Already the announcement of the concert has 
caused a sensation in the musical world of Brussels, where Litolff has 
found himself thoroughly appreciated. 

It is not for Belgium alone that I write these lines, it is for France 
and Germany ; for the latter above all, because Germany is at this 
moment at a dangerous crisis in a musical point of view. While her 
painters, her sculptors, and her architects are elevating themselves by 
the greatest conceptions, and are not less remarkable for beauty of form 
than for greatness of thought, her musicians of genius have disap- 
peared by degrees, and the uncertain taste of the nation is exposed to 
vacillations from different motives equally hurtful. Among the Germans 
of our time—it is with music as with philosophy—it seems that there 
is for music, as for absolute truth, a great problem to be solved by the 
despairing crowd; while the fanatics of opposite systems declare them- 
selves to be alone the possessors of the required solution, For one 
party of these sectarians, the past is but the preparation for the future, 
the beautiful of former times has value but in its own period. In their 
works is the perfection sought only to be found. I¢ is true that the . 
public does not agree with them; but this is nothing, for they simply 
say to the public, “The mass is by nature unintelligent; you are so, 
and therefore you are not capable of understanding. It is not there- 
fore for you that we write our works, but for the future!’ Poor 
future! You will be exceedingly amusing if you hug yourself with the 
idea of all that is destined for you. But you will not be more stupid 
than the present generation, and you will not recall to your remems 
brance the great efforts that were made for you. 

Art is not science: it is not destined to be understood but to be felt, 
because it is not the true, but the beautiful. The art which cannot be 
understood is absurd, because its destiny is to be popular.* I know 
well those of whom I speak do not fail to say to every one, that 
Beethoven was not understood till after his death; and they have so 
often repeated this fable that they have ended by believing it. But it 
is an untruth, for the illustrious artist, little conciliating in character, 
was occupied all his life in avoiding the numerous testimonies of admi- 
ration which poured upon him from all sides. He was an object of 
veneration to the whole of the city of Vienna, and even the porters, 
sinking beneath the weight of their burdens, stood aside with respect 
to let him pass when they met him in the streets. Want of faith alone 
is the reproach to the Parisians for not having understood the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven till he slept in his tomb. ‘The first time that the 
symphony in C minor, the Eroica, the one in A, and the Pastorale were 
played at the Société des Concerts, nothing was heard but expressions 
of admiration; they made a perfect furore. Never before had these 
works been heard in Paris. . 

T have said it a hundred times, and I say it again, that music is not 
the product of the faculty of conception, but that of the imagination in 
the synthesis of idea and sentiment. If, then, the members of this party 
who aspire to become a school have produced nothing that is popular, 
it is that their imagination has been wanting. 

It is that which distinguishes Litolff from them; of him, it may be 
said that he is a poet—that he feels ; that he has ideas, inspiration, and 
charm. By these he appears to me to have all the German talent for 
instrumental music. I know well that he has great faults: he does 
not know how to end. He repeats too often not only the same ideas, 
but the same forms of ideas, The tendency to colouring is foremost in 
his thoughts. Lastly, his genius—for we can use this word in speak- 
ing of him—-ike every other genius, shows the influence of his own 
times, which tends to exaggerations but all this is set aside by his 
originality—by the abundance of his resources—-by the charm of pecu- 
liar phrases—and by the excellence of his effects in instrumentation, 
which are less the result of experience than of intuition. 

I say then with confidence, there is a great musician in Germany, 
and his name is Henry Litolff. (Who is an Englishman.—Ep.) 

Fes. 





* With deference to M. Fétis, this seems to be a contradiction.— 
Ep. HM. W. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN MUSIC. 


Ir is only by means of individuality that Truth and Beauty 
ever succeed in attaining that material embodiment which we 
look upon as the uninterrupted revelation of the Divine in art. 
Even in science, the higher class of truths, the agnition of which 
is not effected by sensual perception, but is based upon ideas, 
gain the convincing power they exercise over us, only by 
their reappearance in the mental individualities that receive 
and reproduce them. There are certain great and general 
truths, which are, and always have been, the property of 
every civilized people on the face of the globe, and 
whose germs exist even among nations in a primitive state. It 
was, probably, the seeming simplicity of such truths that gave 
rise to the assertion, which it justifies in a certain sense, that no 
new discovery is to be made in the realm of ideas or the domain 
of elevated spiritual perception. Yet how new do these ideas 
appear in every great mind in which they are reflected, and 
which impresses its own peculiar stamp upon them ; how often do 
we see them, in this mental reflection and transformation, 
throwing out a new principle of life, which breaks through the 
surrounding shadow of the Earthly, and forming new relatious 
with respect to the primitive Spirit from which all light pro- 
ceeds, and who rules every thing that has being! 

Tn art, however, it is not mental conception alone, but more 
especially the gift of form, which obtains a high postion only by 
the impress of individuality (peculiarity and style). 

We thus have spiritual life presented to us as a well-defined 
picture, in which deathlike generality, objective stubbornness, 
and coldness of ideas appear overpowered, and the sense of being 
is displayed in a new view of the world. Originality, peculiarity, 
personal seclusiveness, and individual life, are, therefore, the 
primary conditions of this spiritual activity, especially in art. 
It is only in this manner that the mind becomes endowed with 
life ; that the entirety of thought and feeling, before abstracted, 
attains living and significant unity, and that the abstract idea is 
appreciated, as a material form, a picture, an actual representa- 
tion. 

Whenever we find a genial individuality at work in art, a 
new world of thought is immediately open to us; the ever- 
active spirit of truth raises us quickly from out our 
first feeling of astonishment; with rapture do we perceive 
the elevated ideas, to which we anxiously cling, illuminated by 
a new light, and glittering with additional brilliancy ; we see the 
inexhaustible principle of life with all the treasures of the 
various appearances it ean assume, pass before us in new 
pictures and forms; many a depth, hitherto unobserved, is 
revealed to us by astonishing relations and combinations, and 
joyfully do we celebrate the triumph of beauty and light. Even 
at the genial workman delights in plunging into the 
abysses of nature, and, deeply shaken by the discords 
of the moral world, finds a pleasure in displaying the latter to 
us in moving pictures and lamentations—out of the beauty of 
the pictures, and the very harmony of the lamentations, arises 
that feeling of reconciliation, which never is, or can be, wanting 
to any true work of art. 

But it is not by genial or creative minds alone that art works 
upon life ; there can be but few such, and when any art has 
reached its most flourishing period, in any particular epoch of a 
nation’s civilization, if it has exhausted the treasures of form, 
or the power of expression of its peculiar organ on entering its 
epigeum, we cheerfully greet the mock suns that rise in our 
horizon, just as, during the sway of the great masters, we 
williugly acknowledge their most distinguished pupils, and 
welcome lesser talents, who are able to excite us mentally, 
and are endowed with the power of artistic form; for 
the arts and sciences are the arteries of man’s intellectual 
life, and no educated nation can exist without the 
constant motion of those vital channels; the secure pos- 
session, and constantly recurring enjoyment of the genial lords 
of art is not sufficient for us: intellectual life does not stand 
still a single instant ; it is an uninterrupted course of develop- 
ment, and whatever new treasures it seizes and works up, 
from day to day, out of the inexhaustible stores of nature, 





are spiritually reflected and illuminated in the mirror of art, 
and, availing ourselves of this fact, we endeavour to accommo- 
date the spirit of the times to the riches of eternal thought 
and feeling in our breasts. 

Here, then, does individuality again appear in full force, for 
it is by individuality alone that a work of art obtains life and 
eredit, and if the individuality impressed on it is not a pleasi 
one, the work must be all the more interesting, and, of itself, 
more capable of exciting us mentally, if it can fix our attention ; 
and all the more full of soul and inspiration, if it can move us. 

Any dry work of the understanding, although based on the 
most profound study of art, and treating of the most interesting 
moments and problems of intellectual life, if art is merely 
employed as the handmaiden of the mental intention, without 
being inspired by enthusiastic individuality, can never succeed 
in attracting and permanently engrossing the attention of a large 
audience, and, just in the same manner, the warmest sentiment, 
gushing into the noblest and most correct artistic forms, will be 
incapable of extorting from us lasting life, and pleasurable 
devotion, if it be not lighted up by a spark of soul. 
For my own part, I am less contented with the dry 
works of thought, with the laboured samples of theories, 
and with the pretensions and inflated productions of 
modern purpose-art, and their glaring outward effects, even 
when they are not poor in spiritual excitement, and 
expessive combinations of tone, than with the works of those 
noble spirits who, like Spohr, aware of the limits of their talent, 
do not attempt to scale the heavens, but, forming themselves 
after some sublime model, endeavour, above all things, to render 
themselves completely masters of the secret of the beautiful in 
art, and introduce us to a world of warm feelings with grateful 
harmony and soft melodious tones. Even in material music, the 
individuality of the artist is the deciding cause of the 
effect produced by him. If he executes works of his own 
composition, we must allow that he conceives them correctly, 
and our judgment of his works is identical with the decision 
to which we come, with regard to the correctness of his 
conception of them. If the work is empty, void and 
deficient in character, the most perfect technical execution, 
and the most truthful and careful rendering of his inten- 
tions will not invest it with the slightest importance. 
On the other hand, however, it very frequently happens that an 
instrumentalist, who, as a composer, can command only common- 
places, and melodious phrases and arabesques, wherewith to 
express his feelings, succeeds in producing the most extra- 
ordinary efforts by what is termed his “play.” That which in 
such cases so magnetically works upon us, is the complete 
self-sacrifice made by a warm and inspired soul to the composi- 
tion into which it unreservedly pours itself. The greater 
the peculiarity, depth, warmth, passion, enthusiasm, melancholy, 
humour, childish innocence, and sparkling fun, with which such 
a soul is represented to us by the performer’s execution, the 
more will it attract, overpower and captivate us. The same 
holds good, when the instrumentalist plays the work of another, 
supposing that, without any pretensions to a higher signification 
and more elevated artistic coe it has been written by the 
composer merely for the sake of finding a vent for his feelings 
in tune, and affording the virtuoso an opportunity of shewin 
off his powers of execution in a piquant, bold, or elegan 
manner. 

In this case the performer will not be able to Fg 
any very great effect, unless, besides truly conceiving sen- 
timent expressed in the work, he does not himself feel, and, 
so to speak, reproduce it from his own soul. Even a certain 
peculiarity of conception, marked by true and warnmi senti- 
ment alone, if it does not encroach too much upon 
the fundamental idea of the composition, and works m 
combination with the power of individuality, will spoil 
nothing, while anxious acquiescence in each discernible intention 
of the composer, will prove totally ineffective, when the soul of 
the performer Mmselt is not actually engaged. 

enever classical compositions are to be played, the task of 
the executant is doubly important, and requires much greater 
care. The performer must penetrate deeply into the spirit of 
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he work, correctly conceiving and truly rendering its 
signification, both as regards the idea and the feeling 
which pervades it: his whole soul, too, must be thrown 
into his task, and stream, as it were, into the composer's 
work. This requires complete abnegation of self, and the sup- 
pression of the common desire to add anything original, or 
create a sensation by any technical effect, as well as, at the same 
time, a perfect devotion to the work and reproduction of it from 
the performer’s own soul, through love and enthusiasm. 
In the execution of vocal or instrumental works for several 
erformers, the individuality of the conductor is everything. 
hat this is capable of effecting may be appreciated by those 
persons who heard Nicolai conduct the Philharmonic Concerts. 
To embue all the members of a large orchestra with 
just and delicate comprehension of the compositions of 
genius; to form out of mechanism and technicality a living 
organisation in which warm pulses beat, and not only to 
impart to the heterogeneous colossus one’s own inspiration, 
but, by means of it, to encircle its various parts with a connecting 
bond, which elevates them to one equally inspired Whole, in 
which the picture that the conductor, full of devoted love, has 
formed in his own breast, shall be perfectly and warmly reflected, 
is a task seldom accomplished, and one which only eminent 
musical individuality, that understands the works of genius, and, 
by a complete sacrifice of self, has made them its own, can and 
will successfully carry out. 
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It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 

CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in the printing. 





To Oreanists.—TZhe articles on the new organs, published in the 
volume for 1854, will be found in the following numbers: 28, 
30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 42, 45, 47, 49, 51. 
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In our last Number we were compelled to decline inserting 
any further letters connected with the Harmonic Union 


and its affairs, unless as advertisements. We felt inclined, 
indeed, to adopt this precaution more than a month ago; 
but, as statements had appeared reflecting on the veracity 
of certain “Directors,” it was impossible to refuse those 
gentlemen the advantage of setting themselves right with 
the public. This sort of thrust and parry, parry and thrust, 
however, may be carried on to the end of the present 
volume, and to the ultimate dissolution of the Harmonic 
Union, even as a body protesting in the face of evidence 
that it still exists and flourishes. The line of demarcation 
must be drawn somewhere. We have drawn it, and intend 
to stick to it. It would be absurd to expect at our hands 
the publication and redress of the grievances and complaints 
of every individual amateur who may take upon himself— 
unaided, or in conjunction with one or two confederates— 





the name and title of “Harmonic Union.” Our readers 
would not thank us; nor would it be just to our advertising 
department, the proper arena for all such statements and 
misstatements, counter and miscounter statements. 

Moreover, we must own that we are heartily tired of the 
affair, which appears to be little better than a squabble about 
matters of no public interest whatsoever, and of little conse- 
quence to any but the parties immediately concerned, and 
Mr. Benedict, the ex-director of the society, who, though 
the most substantially concerned, has, in that gentlemanly 
and conciliating spirit for which he is as noted as for his 
eminent musical acquirements, refrained from troubling us 
altogether. One letter only has been addressed to the 
Editor of the Musical World by Mr. Benedict; and this, 
thinking the matter had been amicably or legally arranged, 
we thought it better not to print. But, in answer to our 
“notice” of last week, we have been favoured with a very 
pressing communication from Mr. Newton, one of the 
Directors of the late “Harmonic Union,” insisting so 
strongly on his right of reply to the “explanations” of 
Messrs. Roodhouse and Stroud, that, for once and for the last 
time, we shall yield the point, and thus make an end of it in 
earnest, without one single “interrupted cadence” more. 
Asa commentary to Mr. Newton's letter, nevertheless, we 
must in duty append that of Mr. Benedict, which happens 
to be still in our possession, and does not in all respects 
strictly tally with the argument of the other. Mr. Newton 
writes as follows :— 


THE HARMONIC UNION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
24, Granville Square, Jan. 1, 1855. 

Sir,—I quite agree with you in your notices to correspondents, that 
your space can be occupied with something more generally interesting 
to the public than the squabbles of members of the above Society ; but 
as you have inserted a letter from Messrs. Roodhouse and Stroud, 
which contains an untruth, and reflects upon the honour and integrity 
of the remaining directors of that Society, I claim, as an act of justice, 
that you give me, as one of those directors, an opportunity of replying 
to it. It was not any of the present directors that thrust the concerns 
of the Society before the public in the pages of the Musical World, and, 
therefore, I think you have no right to deny me an opportunity of 
replying to a statement that has not only been published in the 
Musical World, but which has been most i circulated 
among the profession by means of the very type set up for your own use. 
The only point to which I think it absolutely necessary to reply is that 
relating to Mr. Benedict’s claim. 

It is asserted that the present directors intended to repudiate this 
debt, and that the retiring directors voluntarily took it upon themselves. 
This is totally devoid of truth, and I most unhesitatingly deny that 
the directors ever dreamed of repudiating Mr. Benedict’s claim. In 
fact, by a resolution of the ells 4 I was instructed to wait on Mr. 
Benedict, and explain to him that as Messrs. Lockyer, Stroud, Rood- 
house, and others, had not paid their quota to meet the outstanding 
liabilities, he could at that time be settled with, and, after some further 
conversation, I offered to Mr. Benedict to write him a cheque, there and 
then, for {the shares of Messrs. Stainforth, Lias, Jennings, and myself, 
if he would give me a receipt freeing those gentlemen. This, however, 
he declined to do, and I was obliged to leave him with a promise that 
I would endeavour to arrange something with the other directors to 
clear off his claim. 

An arrangement was subsequently proposed to the defaulting 
directors by Mr. Lias, whereby they were to take upon themselves 
certain liabilities, among which Mr. Benedict’s debt was one.—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, W. E. Newroy, 

‘| Director of the Harmonic Union. 


From the above, any ordinary intelligence would arrive at 
the conviction that Mr. Benedict had either got his due,-or 
was tolerably sure of getting it. Let his own statemen 
dated December 19, 1854—be heard :— 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 

~ Srm,—In consequence of my name having frequently appeared of late 
in your columns, with reference to the transactions of the Harmonic 
Union, I beg of your courtesy to insert the following statement in your 
next number. It is perfectly true that I wrote the letter which ap- 
peared in the Musical World of December 16,* though I did not agree 
to the arrangement therein contained until after repeated and fruitless 
applications to the Hon. Secretary, during a period of six months. It 
is also a curious but undeniable fact, that, up to this day (December 
19—we answer for nothing since.—Ep.), I have not received any re- 
muneration whatever for the last four concerts, though the season 1854 
i on the 3rd of May. Without at all entering into other 
ievances which I may have against the former directors of that 
jociety, I feel it due to the ladies and gentlemen comprising the chorus 
of the Harmonic Union to express again my heartfelt thanks for their 
unremitting zeal, and for their kind feelings towards me. I entertain 
the hope, that energetic steps will immediately be taken to reconstitute 
the Harmonic Union on an entirely independent and firm basis, when 
nothing would give me greater satisfaction, than to devote my services 
to its complete and permanent success. Sir, your most obedient ser- 

vant, JULES BENEDICT. 

Dec. 19, 2, Manchester-square. 

If the statements of Mr. Newton and Mr. Benedict can be 
reconciled, we shall be glad; but whether or not, we must 
from this moment retire from the controversy, other subjects 
of more genial and instant importance imperatively de- 
manding our attention. 








Arter all that has been said and written about the new 
organ which Mr. Hill has built for the Panopticon, we are 
bound to confess our astonishment that it has been put to 
no better uses up to the present moment. Still more are 
we surprised, when we reflect that such an artist as 
Mr. W. T. Best has been appointed organist in perpetuwm. 
With these preliminaries—a great instrument and a great 
performer—what was more naturally to be looked for than 
great music ? and would not this have been a most legitimate 
and solid feature of attraction? Where science is so 
honourably represented, why should art be degraded? 
Unfortunately this is too strictly the case. The Reverend 
Gentleman to whom the management is entrusted entertains 
a notion that the oftener the organ is played upon the 
greater will be its vogue ; and that the more trifling and 
ephemeral the music, the better will the public be satisfied. 
That these are delusions may be gathered from the fact, that 
the organ has been voted little short of a nuisance. 

Why, it may be asked, does not Mr. Best himself remon- 
strate !—since, though Mr. Best's whole time is at the 
disposal of directors, they must surely believe him to be a 
competent authority in his department, or they would not 
have engaged his services at very considerable expense. If 
even Mr. Best were enjoined to perform the real organ- 
music of Handel, Bach, and Mendelssohn from time to time 
(once in the morning, and once in the evening, at least), 
which would interest and draw to the Panopticon a large 
number of amateurs, there would be something to show for 
the cost of the player and the instrument. But nothing of 
the sort. Mr. Best is set down to “illustrate” the Battle of 
Alma, and the six-and-twenty “ dissolving views” of Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp! Fancy such things, accompanied 
by music on the organ, solus—and such an organ, too, as 
that of Mr. Hill! 

On the several occasions we have attended at the Panop- 





* This was not, let it be remembered, addressed to the Musical 
World.—Ep. 

+ It is necessary to romind the reader that this was written before 
anything was known of tle negotiations with Herr Molique—Ep, 








ticon (for the solitary purpose of listening to the organ and 
its talented exponent), we have heard nothing but “ 


ments,” and bagatelles that should never be played upon the 
“king of instruments” at all. And yet we have had plenty 
of opportunities; and, moreover, at all sorts of hours. 
Between noon and half-past 4, four various “ sittings ; 
between 7 and 10 p.m, three various “sittings”—and all 
the time not a shadow of a fugue, a prelude, or a sonata! 
This is utterly disgraceful. It is unjust to Mr. Hill, the 
builder ; it is unjust to Mr. Best, the professor; it is unjust 
to the organ, as a noble piece of workmanship; and unjust 
to the Panopticon, as a dépét for the exhibition of science 
and art, which ought to have nothing in common with the 
conventional clap-trap, “condescensions,” vulgarities, and 
puerilities of casinos and raree-shows. 








M. Cartes Haté has been in town. On dit, that one 
of the Directors of the Philharmonic Society was deputed, or 
deputed himself, to “offer” the well-known pianist the 
vacant rostrum of Mr. Costa, but that M. Hallé could not 
decide until he had consulted his friends at Manchester, 
and the committee of the Concert Hall, M. Hallé being 
Conductor of the “Gentlemen’s Concerts.” Mr. Benedict 
has also been mentioned in connection with another of the 
Philharmonic Directors ; Herr Molique with another: Mr. 
Alfred Mellon with another; and Mr. G. Anderson with 
another. If these reports have any real foundation, there 
must have been no less than seven “offers” made—an 
“offer” by each particular Director. M. Sainton “ offered” 
M. Berlioz; Mr. “offered” Dr. Spohr; Mr. —— 
“offered” M. Hallé; Mr. “ offered” Mr. Benedict ; 
Mr. “offered” Herr Molique ; Mr. “ offered” Mr. 
Alfred Mellon ; and “offered” Mr. G. Anderson. Every 
Director must, therefore (if this be “ sooth”), have had a 
Conductor in his eye, and “ offered” him. ; 

The cause of Mr. Costa’s resignation (he carries away his 
own stick, leaving merely the rostrum), has not been pub- 
lished ; but the “40 members” have a right to be made 
acquainted with it ; and, if they do not insis¢ upon knowing, 
they are simply 40 very “soft” professors—to say nothing 
harder of them. The instant we are informed, we shall 
inform our readers. Meanwhile, the announcement of the 
concerts has not yet appeared in the papers. We are all on 
the look-out; for this is a very important matter—in a 
smaller and more peaceful sphere, indeed, almost tantamount 
to Lord Raglan resigning the command of the Crimean army. 























Grist AND Mario—It was curious, the other night, to see 
how the supposed last operatic performance brought out of their 
retreats unaccustomed celebrities to hear once, at all events, 
Grisi and Mario: Great poets, historians, lawyers, governors- 
elect, and Jions of all kinds shook their distinguished manes in 
the redolent air of the gay assemblage. We were quite struck 
with this, as with the great number of venerable, silvery heads, 
that alternated, like “shocks of corn fully ripe,” with the roses 
and lilies and carnations of the operatic flower-field—New York 
Musical World. 1 

Sopnie Crovetii—In the H it is still Mdlle. Cravelli 
who attracts the crowd. If it is impossible for the magnificent 
voice of this cantatrice to-gain anything in ampleness and 
puissance, it would seem, at least, that her talent as a singer 
and actress rises with each performance. On Wednesday last 
she was more beautiful and striking then ever, and the 
accustomed ovations were bestowed upon her.—France Musicale. 

Mr. Trust has been appointed organist of St. Mary’s Church, 
Paddington. 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Despite the peculiar attractions of the theatres at Christmas 
times, and notwithstanding that everybody in London must 
have gone once at least to Drury Lane during the series of 
concerts, the vogue of M. Jullien’s entertainments has lost little 
or nothing by the new period chosen, or the change of locality. 
Covent Garden—making allowance for the difference in the size 
of the two houses—is as crowded every night, after Christmas, 
as was Drury Lane before. The excellence of the performances 
remains undiminished; or rather, we should say, betokens 
improvement, inasmuch as Madame Pleyel, the celebrated 
pianist, and Herr Ernst, the renowned violinist, have both been 
added to M, Jullien’s corps. 

M. Jullien’s second series of concerts commenced on Friday in 
last week. The Royal Italian Opera had undergone such exten- 
sive alterations that it was difficult to recognise it. Either from 
hurry or want of judgment, several mistakes were committed 
the first night, not at all advantageous to M. Jullien’s inaugural 

erformance. In the first place, there was not half light enough. 

he magnificent chandelier, suspended over the centre of the 
pit, was not allowed to send forth one of its thousand jets of 
gas. The candelabra which afforded light to the grand 
tier were removed altogether, and, in short, the front of 
the house seemed in total eclipse. Around and behind the 
orchestra the light was abundant, and there was no room for 
complaint; but the boxes with their dark crimson curtains de- 
manded the relief of the most brilliant light. In the reading- 
room great dissatisfaction arose from the circumstance of the 
newspapers being removed, after the first part of the performance, 
to make room for the refreshments, and murmurs of discontent 
were heard on all sides. We are glad to say that all was 
remedied on the following night. The magnificent chandelier, 
as on the nights of the opera, filled the theatre with its ten 
hundred gas lights, and with its myriads of reflections from the 
glassdrops; the lustres were restored to the grand tier; and an 
immense improvement was effected, and great lightness obtained 
by covering the dark crimson hangings of the boxes with white 
open-worked muslin curtains. Moreover, the reading-room was 
transferred to the green-room; so that those who eat and drank, 
and those who read and thought, had no chance of coming into 
collision. In all other respects Covent Garden, fitted up for 
M. Jullien’s concerts, now presents the same aspect as Drury 
Lane did a short time since. The management of the orchestra, 
and general decorations, are identical. 

The programme of the first night specified two novelties— 
Madame Pleyel’s first appearance, and the first performance of 
the “Pantomime Quadrille,” written expressly by M. Jullien 
for the time and the occasion. In everything else the Covent 
Garden programme was a fac-simile of the Drury Lane pro- 
gramme. An overture was given, a movement from a symphony 
was introduced, Madame Anna Thillon sang, a selection from a 
popular opera was performed, the whole interspersed with dance 
music, the most acceptable of which was the “Allied Armies’ 
Quadrille”’—one of the most characteristic and exciting of M. 
Jullien’s works of this class. 

Madame Pleyel’s appearance, of course, constituted the 
feature of the concert. The distinguished pianist was received 
with thunders of applause, and looked in excellent health and 
spirits. She selected two pieces—Les Patineurs and the Taran- 
tella of Liszt—which, it is not too much to say, she has made en- 
tirely her own. Her execution of both of these morceausz was 
quite wonderful. Such perfect command of the resources of the 
instrument, so much finesse and delicacy combined, so pearly a 
touch, such finish, such brilliancy and freedom, have rarely, in- 
deed, been combined in the same pianist. Madame Pleyel 
was encored unanimously and enthusiastically in both pieces. 
She repeated Les Patinewrs, but declined the Zarantella, M. 
Jullien making an apology for her on the score of fatigue, 
Madame Pleyel having arrived from Brussels only a few hours 
before the performance. That the celebrated pianist will be one 
of M. Jullien’s very greatest “ acquisitions,” we need not say. 

The “Pantomime Quadrille” was a happy conception of 
M. Jullien, and has been developed with felicity. M. Jullien 
has taken for his themes some of the most familiar nursery 








airs—such as “Boys and Girls come out to play,” “Little Bo- 
peep has lost his sheep,” and “See-saw, Margery Daw.” To 
them he has added the comic tunes of “ Hot Codlins,” “ Tippiti- 
witchet,” and “Pop goes the Weazel.” In “ Boys and girls come 
out to play,” dovetailed with “Little Bo-peep”—constituting 
figure 1 of the quadrille—there are some highly ingenious “ imi- 
tations.” In figure 2—* Hot Codlings,"—there are “reeling” 
variations for flageolet, flute, oboe, and fagotto, for Messrs. Col- 
linet, Pratten, Lavigne, and Baumann. We prefer the “ See 
Saw” Quadrille—figure 3—to any of the others. The instru- 
mentation is expressive of the swaying motion suggested by the 
name of the tune. In the fourth figure—*Tippitiwitchet”—a 
real pantomimic effect is produced by the members of the orches- 
tra sneezing, snoring, gaping, and laughing ad libitum. In the 
fifth figure—“ Pop goes the Weazel”—Herr Keenig produces an 
irresistible effect by his performance on the penny trumpet. The 
whole quadrille was listened to with delight, and applauded 
unanimously at the end. The applause continuing without 
cessation for some minutes, M. Jullien repeated the last figure. 

On Tuesday, Herr Ernst made his first appearance. With a 
performer less eminent and less popular, the place to which the 
great German violinist was appointed in the programme might 
have endangered success. He played in the second part, and 
chose the first movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto. Mad. 
Pleyel had previously performed Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G 
minor with immense effect, being encored in the last movement, 
Herr Ernst, however, was not likely to be affected by any 
amount of favour bestowed previously. He is too much of a 
favourite with the public, whom he has delighted for years, and 
for whom his playing has invariably a charm beyond that of any 
other living violinist. His reception was enthusiastic in the 
extreme, Had Beethoven written the concerto expressly for 
the performer, he could not have adapted it with more art and 
more felicity to his fervour, his profound feeling, and true ma- 
jesty of style. Herr Ernst is the real poet of the violin, and in 
no other composition of the great Beethoven, perhaps, is there 
displayed more intensity of expression, warmth of colouring, 
and variety—the essentials of poetry in every art. The cadenza 
introduced by Herr Ernst is original, ingenious, and of extra- 
ordinary difficult y—besides being admirably in keeping with the 
text—the first desideratum in a cadenza. The execution of this 
cadenza was marvellous. The applause at the conclusion was 
genuine and flattering, and the “ grand artist” was unanimously 
recalled into the orchestra. 

Madame Auna Thillon sang a new Spanish canzonetta, “Il 
Contrabandista,” with such charm and naiveté as to elicit an 
encore. Instead of repeating the canzonetta, however, she gave 
“ Minnie,” which we think was a mistake. 








Beaumont Instirution.—The second concert of the season of 
the above Institution took place on Wednesday evening last, 
and a more delightful concert has seldom been held, even in the 
Hanover-square Rooms. The principal attractions were Mad. 
Clara Novello, Miss Messent, with her promising pupil Mdlle. 
Julie Mouat, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Farquharson, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, with Mr. Frank Mori as conductor. 
Mad. Clara Novello was as effective as ever in Verdi’s air from 
Ernani; as she was also in the duet from Rigoletto with Mr, 
Sims Reeves. Miss Messent sang very sweetly the ballad from 
Maritana, “Scenes that are brightest,” and was encored in 
“The march of the Cameron men.” Mr. Sims Reeves gave 
“ Fra poco” in a glorious manner, and created an uproar of ap- 
plause in Mr. Frank Mori’s new patriotic song, “Strew roses,” 
Mdlle. Julie Mouat sang “Vanne disse,” from ‘o It Diavolo, 
and “Des strauschen,” both of which were much applauded, 
Messrs. M. Smith, Bolton, and Farquharson, each gave general 
satisfaction in the pieces allotted to them. A ¢erzetto by > 
“Dare the foe invade our land,” the quartetto from Don 
Pasquale, “E rimasti,” were well sung and very effective under 
the able conducting of Mr. Frank Mori. The room was incon- 
veniently crowded. 

Miss Srappacn, who has been singing with much success at 
Leipsic, Bremen, and other German cities, has returned to 
London after an absence of three months, 
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REVIEWS. 


“ Granp Sonata,” for two performers on the pianoforte. Composed 
by Carl Ewer. Op. 51, G. Scheurmann. 

A well-written work, fluent and orderly, but not by any means 
“ grand.” A “grand sonata,” however, we suppose means a sonata in 
four movements ; “complete sonata” would nevertheless be a more 
befitting general title. For example, Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata, 
Op. 111, which has only two movements and a fragment of intro- 
duction, is one hundred times “grander” than this four-movement 
sonata of Herr Ewer. It has, nevertheless, merit, if not originality— 
there is a nice memory of Mozart in it—and can do good to learners of 
moderate skill. he first movement in C major is flowing, though 
square-cut, and something too lengthy for the interest of the themes, 
The scherzo, in A minor—with a nice smack of Beethoven’s earlier 
manner—is spirited and satisfactory, The andante, in F, A flat, 
A major and F—with a nice smack of Spohr—is pretty, but too short 
for so many keys. ‘The rondo in ©, is a lively, animated, neatly- 
composed and old-fashioned allegro non troppo. There is one great 
merit in this “ grand sonata :” it cannot be accused of any resemblance 
to Mendelssohn from one end of it to the other. It is, in short, whole- 
some music, if not very fresh, bright, surprising, or invigorating. 


“Toe MvugMur of THE Stream.” Valse Brillante. W. Borrow. 
Metzler and Co. 

This is decidedly better than either of the pieces we lately reviewed 
by the same author, The subjects are definite—though the first in B 
flat, is scarcely in the waltz-style, and no part of the composition 
suggests even faintly the ideaof astream “murmuring.” Mr. Borrow, 
nevertheless, has a right to “borrow” what title he pleases for his 
music, and so it be well written and effective like the present example, 
we have just as much pleasure in saying so, as if it was invested with a 
less fantastic nomenclature. Seriously, however, our composers should 
consider “rhyme and reason,” in givimg names to their effusions. 
“Tue AtzrereTto Movement” from Mendelssohn’s Symphony to 

the Hynm of Praise. Arranged for the Organ from the full score. 

By J. Martin Dunstan. J. A. Novello. 


A very skilful arrangement of one of the most original and lovely of 
all the orchestral movements of Mendelssohn. The second part, in 
which the chorale first appears, is likely to be the most effective ; but 
the whole can hardly fail to excite the interest and attention of organ- 
ists of intelligence and feeling. 


“Pwo CHoratEs AND Dovatz Cant,” for four voices, with an 
accompaniment for the Organ, arranged from Mendelssohn’s Ops. 58, 
66, and 70. By John Hills. Ewer and Co. 

We object, on strong principle, to this sort of huckstering with the 
works of great men, The double chant in the above collection is a 
miserable parody upon the opening bars of one of the most beautiful 
choruses in the second part of Elijah; but it is not for that a bit more 
to be repudiated than the others. 


“Tig DEPARTURE FOR THE Easz.” By Louise Christine. Charles 
Jefferys. 

The words of this ballad—which is dedicated to the Duchess of 
Wellington, and composed expressly for Mr. Augustus Braham—are 
very good, and of the patriotic flavour, and the music, especially the 
opening melody in G minor, is sensible and expressive. The last part 
in B flat, “ Cheer, cheer, my harp,” however, though stirring, is more 
common-place (not to say ‘vulgar,’ a lady being in the case) than the 


rest. 


GRISI AND MARIO AT NEW YORK. 


Ty the absence of any critical information respecting the two 
great artists in the American journals, we extract the following 
squib from the columns of our contemporary, the New York 
Musical World, which may amuse if it does not greatly edify our 
readers: — 

A lady, who came over in the same steamer with Grisi and 
Mario relates, that Mario’s affectionate shadow (the hypothetical 
Miss “ Coutts”) irresistibly followed him, of course, on the 
embarkation, but alighted upon the deck of the steamer arrayed 
in a lilac-coloured silk, with flounces embellished with feather- 
trimming ; over the whole of which was worn lace. Upon her 








head was a fragile, breath of a bonnet, trimmed with orange 
blossoms. The lady advanced to the saloon, placed her hat in 
the hands of her maid, and reclined gracefully upon a lounge. 
Whereupon the maid covered her with lace. A lady passenger 
entered into conversation with her, and asked if she did not 
think Mario handsome. Thereupon she burst into a fit of 
laughter so contagious, that everybody in the saloon was con- 
strained to laugh with her. 

Grisi afterward playfully said, that she wished a committee 
of gentlemen would incontinently drop her into the sea—adding 
more earnestly, however, that she really had, for her, the evi 
eye. She had followed them wherever they went—had gone 
with them to St. Petersburg. Twice, in such instances, had 
they met with comparative failure. If they failed in the United 
States, it might be ascribed to the same evil eye. Poor Miss 
Coutts! Can the eye of love ever be evil ? 

There is no doubt of one thing, however, that Miss “Coutts” 
has here made a sensation. She pays thirty dollars a-night for 
her eapacious stage box, which she—and her magnificent bouquet 
—occupy entirely alone. Each time she makes her appearance 
in a still more fabulously-radiant costume ; and we doubt if more 
opera-glasses are levelled at Grisi and Mario on their appearance 
than at Miss Coutts. Her appearance and disappearance being 
generally uniform with that of Mario (as well becomes a shadow 
—sometimes, haply, the coming tenor-event casting its shadow 
before and sometimes a trifle behind), the audience are kept well 
advised whether the fascinating singer is to appear in this or 
that act: and infallibly, if in an entire opera there is to be no 
Mario, there is—no Coutts! 

Now, despite all criticism, a beautiful expression may some- 
times be caught even in the least beautiful of faces; and we 
think least beautiful is not too harsh a term for any gentleman 
justifiably to use of any lady. So, in the least beautiful face in 
question, we one evening caught, in an unguarded moment of 
general admiration for the peerless Mario, an expression of 
appealing tenderness, which made us feel—badly. We confess 
it. We really wished that a Mr. and Mrs. Coutts occupied that 
desolate stage-box, instead of a solitary Miss only. 





PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 


A prrrorMANCE of choral music was given on Monday evenin 
in St. George’s Hall by an orchestra of nearly one hundred an 
forty performers. 

e first part consisted of Beethoven’s Cantata, entitled The 
Praise of Music, arranged for English words. The second part 


devoted to Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night. The solo vocalists 
were Madame Clara Novello, Mrs, Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Weiss. 

The band comprised Her Majesty’s private band, headed by 
M. Sainton, and reinforced by a selection from the principal per- 
formers of the Philharmonic Societies and the Royal Italian 
Opera. 

The chorus, seventy-five in number, were selected from the 
Royal Italian Opera and the amateurs of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. The performance was conducted by Mr. Anderson, the 
director of Her Majesty’s private band: and Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
organist of Her Majesty’s private chapel, presided at the 
organ. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Princess Mary and the five eldest royal children, the dinner- 
circle, the evening company, and the ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting, entered the Hall about ten o’clock, when the per- 
formance commenced. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—tThe first performance this year 
of Elijah took place last night, at Exeter Hall. The principal 
vocalists were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Miss 
Bassano, Miss Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The hall was 
crowded in every part, Next to the Messiah, Mendelssohn’s 
chef-d’euvre is always the grandest and most complete per 
formance of the Sacred Harmonie Society. 
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LiverPoor—(Dec 30).—In an article headed “St. George’s 
Hall,” the Liverpool Mail, of the above date, contains some per- 
tinent remarks as to the uses to which the hall might be applied, 
which we think worth while extracting. “The visits lately paid 
to the Saturday Evening Concerts,” says the journal, “at the 
private hall in Lord Nelson-street, by the mayor and his 
predecessor, and afterwards by Lord Stanley, naturally 
suggested that this public hall could not be dedicated to a better 
use than by making it the means of encouraging a taste for 
music among our masses, for whom so few cheap pleasures are 
provided except at the ale-house. Lord Stanley’s eloquent 
and truthful remarks on the influence of music on the 
masses we printed on the occasion of his visit to the People’s 
Concerts, and they are worthy of all commendation. Why then 
not attempt improving our people on a large scale? Here the 

eople have a hall, with two music rooms, on which thousands 
ae. been spent, and an organ which has cost, or is to cost, 
several thousands more. This magnificent instrument is ex- 
cted to be complete in February. But where is the organist ? 
We hold that there ought to be one, and that the selection 
should be made at once. His salary should be liberal. If £500 
a year would not purchase the highest talent, £750 or £1000 
would; and he should be tied down strictly to abstain from all 
tutorial competition with the musical professors of the town. 
With an adequate remuneration guaranteed to him out of the 
am funds, his time, and attention, and musical powers should 
employed exclusively in the service of the people ; and. it 
should be one part of his duty to encourage choral and sacred 
music among amateurs. 

With a large surplus income, the Corporation have no excuse 
for leaving the People’s Hall useless for the people’s enjoyment ; 
and, if technical objections arise, the expense may be legally met, 
as in the case of the recent visit of the British Association to 
the town, by an addition of £1,000 a-year to the Mayoral 
allowance. 

But we are prepared to go further. We advocate gratwitous 
admission to performances of sacred music every Sunday. We 
cannot go the length with some, and recommend oratorios for 
Sunday evenings. The clergy would complain of the with- 
drawal of their congregations, and we doubt whether public 
feeling in this country would tolerate it. When the Rev. Charles 
Wesley introduced sacred concerts on Sunday evenings, a popular 
outcry was raised. But why not adopt a middle course, and 
have free performances of sacred music at St. George’s Hall 
every Sunday afternoon? The afternoon service at Chester 
Cathedral is an hour long; and having a first-rate organist, and 
a competent choir, crowds throng to it every Sunday afternoon. 
At St. George’s Hall they might begin with “ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
and end with “God Save the Queen.” The organ is to be of 
unrivalled power. Amateur choral societies would come forward 
to assist. The public would crowd to the hall; the musical 
taste of the people would be drawn out and elevated, and a 
spirit of reverence and devotion encouraged, to which neither 
the clergy nor any other rational being could object. At present 
our people are musically far behind even those Russian serfs 
whom we deem semi-barbarous. Fowler’s “Sovereigns of 
Russia” tells us that the musical services of the chapel royal of 
St. Petersburgh are not excelled by those of any choral band in 
Europe, and that Madame Catalani, on hearing these Russian 
choristers, exclaimed, ‘ My song is of this world, but their chaunt 
is of the world above.’” 

Isiv.—On Tuesday evening, the 26th ultimo, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society performed the first and second parts of the 
Messiah, in the Collegiate Hall, which was crowded by a most 
respectable audience, among whom were the Mayor and many of 
the principal families of the town. Mr. and Mrs. Paget, who 
were new to a Liverpool audience, achieved a decided success in 
the bass andcontralto music. Mrs. Hiles sang the soprano music in 
a most creditable manner. The choruses, numbering 200 voices, 
sang with a precision which reflects great credit on their con- 
ductor, C. D, Hackett, Mus, Bac. r, J. F, Smith presided at 
the organ, 





On Wednesday evening, the 27th ultimo, Mr. B. R. Isaac 
gave a clasical concert, at the Music-hall, Bold-street, which 
was but poorly attended. The artistes with Mr. Isaac were 
Herr Molique, Signor Piatti, and Madame Rudersdorf. 
The concert commenced with Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, 
very nicely played; after which Madame Rudersdorf sang 
the German version of Mozart’s “Non mi dir.” Herr 
Molique then gave two of his violin melodies, the second of 
which was encored, and was followed by Rode’s variations for 
Madame Rudersdorf. Mr. Isaac selected Stephen Heller’s “Im- 

rovisata,’on Mendelssohn's Maid of the Ganges, and his “ Etude, 
i” Chasse.” Both were well played. Beethoven’s “Kreutzer 
Sonata,” for pianoforte and violin, was done full justice to by 
Mr. Isaac and Herr Molique. Signor Piatti followed with a solo 
on the violoncello, on themes from Linda, after which Madame 
Rudersdorf sang two German songs by Taubert, the concert con- 
cluding with the first performance in Liverpool of Spohr’s grand 
trio in E minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violincello. 

MancuEster—(Dec. 30).—On Thursday evening, Dr. 8. 8. Wes- 
ley, organist of the Cathedral and College, Winchester, per- 
formed a selection of music at Providence Chapel. The selection, 
among other pieces, comprised three fugues by Bach, two instru- 
mental pieces by Spohr, the andante from Beethoven’s symphony 
in D, the Hallelujah Chorus from the Mount of Olives, by the 
same composer, and Hiindel’s variations upon the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ;” besides these, Dr. Wesley gave some very clever 
variations by himself on an air by Kozeluch, also an introduction 
and air, and an andante of his own composition. The perform- 
ance was a masterly one, but the effect was considerably im- 
paired by a running accompaniment, in the shape of directions 
asto the management of the stops, very energetically given by 
Dr. Wesley to his assistants, Mr. Groves, the builder of the 
organ, and another gentleman. The audience was by no means 
so large as we anticipated, the chapel not being half filled. 

Is1p.—(From our own Correspondent)—The Classical Chamber 
Music Society gave its fourth concert on Thursday week. The 
following was the programme :— 

Parr I.—Grand Trio—pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (in D, 
Op. 70, No.1.), Beethoven.—Sonata—pianoforte and violin (in E flat, 
Op. 12, No. 3), Beethoven. 

Part II.—Quintet—two violins, two violas, and violoncello (in D, 
No. 4, Mozart.— Variations, sur un Théme de Hiindel—pianoforte 
and violoncello (in G), Beethoven.—Solo de Concert—violin, Sainton. 
Nocturne and Mazurkas—pianoforte, Chopin. 

M. Sainton, as first violin, appeared in lieu of Herr Ernst and 
Herr Molique ; and in order to give a stringed quintet with 
effect, Herr Steingraber, from the band of the Royal Italian 
Opera, was engaged as an additional viola. The other execu- 
tants were as before—namely, second violin, M. Carrodus ; viola, 
M. Baetens; violoncello, Signor Piatti; and pianoforte, Mr. C. 
Hallé. Beethoven’s trio was admirably played by Messrs. Hallé, 
Sainton, and Piatti. The violin sonata afforded another oppor- 
tunity for M. Sainton to show his excellence in the performance 
of classic music; as leader of Mozart’s glorious quintet nothin 
could be better. The duet for violoncello and pianoforte lacke 
sustained interest after the great works which preceded it. 
M. Sainton again delighted the audience in his solo for the 
violin, It was, if anything, too long at that time of the evening, 
but it was a first-rate display of execution. The passages in 
harmonics were remarkable for their certainty and clearness, M. 
Sainton was continually applauded during the performance, and 
still more warmly on its conclusion. Mr. Charles Hallé gave a 
Nocturne and two Mazurkas of Chopin’s to wind-up the concert; 
the Wocturne being, by far, the most charming of the three. The 
fifth concert is announced to take place on Thursday next. 

Isrp.—The usual Christmas choral concert was given at the 
Concert Hall on Wednesday evening. The- performances con- 
sisted of Spohr’s Last Judgment, and selections from the Messiah. 
The principal singers were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Arm- 
strong, Mr, Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. Mr. Charles Hallé 
conducted, Mr. C, A. Seymour was the leader, and Mr. W. 
Barlow presided at the organ. Spohr’s Oratorio made a great 
impression. Miss Armstrong’s singing, however, constituted a 
serious drawback to the performance, It was injudicious to 
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lace her beside the other three great artists. The quartet, 
*Blest are the de ’ was entirely spoiled by Miss Arm- 
strong. In the selections from the Messiah nothing could be 
finer than Mr. Sims Reeves. He sang “Comfort ye my people,” 
and the air, “Every valley,” in a style of ot excellence. 
Madame Clara Novello produced a great effect in “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth ;” and ——. ormes declaimed “Why do 
the nations,” with great power and energy. 

SurewssurY—( . 29), —-Last night Mr. Walter C. Hay’s 
farewell concert took place at the Music Hall, under the 

tronage of Colonel rederick Hill and the officers of the 

hropshire Militia. The Hall was crowded in every part. The 
vocalists were Miss Birch, Miss Lascelles, M. Pierre, and Mr. 
Frank Bodda. The band of the Shropshire Militia and the 
celebrated Hungarian band were also engaged. : 

Lxevs—(Dec. 30).—The Messiah was given by the Recreation 
Society, in the Music Hall, on Saturday evening last, to a large 
audience. Hundreds were turned away disappointed. The 
vocalists were Mrs. Sunderlan:l, Mrs. Gill, Mr. ersall, and 
Mr. ‘Weiss; principal violin, Mr. Willy; Mr. Bowling, leader ; 
and Mr. Spark, conductor. The band and chorus numbered 
upwards of one hundred performers. The general execution 
was creditable. In “The trumpet shall sound,” the only real 
failure of the evening occurred; the singing was effective, but 
the obbligato wretched. The choruses were given with steadi- 
ness and precision—time was admirably preserved, the pianos 
and fortes well marked, and the effect corresponding. The band 
too, though perhaps scarcely strong enough in the violins, layed 
and showed signs of good drilling by Mr. Bowling. To Mr. 
Spark, the conductor, must be assigned a great portion of the 
merit of the performance. 

Dest The Messiah was given by the Royal Choral Insti- 
tute, at the Ancient Concert Rooms, on the evening of Thursday, 
Dee. 21st. Miss Cruise, Miss Keane, Mrs. Mahon, Miss Glover, 
Messrs. Haigh aud Richard Smith were the principal vocalists. 
Professor Glover conducted. The band and chorus amounted to 
two hundred performers—On the Tuesday previous, Signor 
Regondi gave a concert in the Round Room of the Rotunda, 
which was well filled. Mr. Gustavus Geary, Mr. Grattan Kelly, 
and Miss Kate Shepherd, lent their services as vocalists —The 
Dublin Madrigal Society gave its first concert for the season 
the same evening, and with great success. 


FOREIGN. 


Beruw.—(From our own Correspondent.\—The management 
of the Royal Opera-House was not wrong in supposing that, in 
spite of the unfavourable time of year, M. Roger would prove a 
trump card. His engagement has been very profitable to the 
treasury. He appeared three times ; twice in La Dame Blanche, 
and once in La Favorite, the theatre being crammed to suffoca- 
tion every night he sang. M. Roger also sang at the Gustav- 
Adolph Concert, which was postponed until the 27th ult. Herr 
Dorn’s new opera, Die Niebelungen, promises to become a stock 
piece. It was lately played for the eighth time. Their Ma- 
jesties the King and Queen, as well as the other Royal personages 
at po visiting the Court, were present at the performance. 

roil’s Opera Company, which has for some time past been 
absent from Berlin, is again in full activity. The season opened 
with Mozart’s one-act opera, Der Schauspieldirector, Mesdames 
Schmidt and Hofmeister sustaining the parts of the rival prime 
donne. They were greatly applauded in the celebrated duet, 
“Ich bin die erste Siingerin.” Herr Hesse, too, was very happy 
in his delineation of the well-known Schikaneder. 

Potspam.—On the 19th ult. the Brothers Lischhorn and Herr 
Stahlknecht gave their third trio soirée, in the Barberini Palace. 
They played works by Mendelssohn and Beethoven. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Carl Friederich was present. 

ERFELD.—The second subscription concert took place in 
the large room of the Casino. The first part comprised Mozart’s 
overture to Titus, Mendelssohn’s music for the 95th Psalm, 
Beethoven's symphony in E sharp major, and the soprano air 
from Der Freischiitz. The second part was solely composed of 
Mendelssohn’s symphony in A minor. 








Srurrcart.—The yearly series of twelve concerts, given by 
the Hofcapelle, opened with Dr. Spohr’s Weihe der Tone. Meyer- 
beer’s Etoile du Nord continues the great attraction at the 
theatre. La Reine de Chypre, by M. Halévy, will be produced 
about the beginning of February. 

DrespEX.—Great exertions are being made to bring out 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord ina manner worthy its merit. The 
principal parts will be sustained by Mdlle. Ney, Herren Tichats- 
check, and Mitterwurzer. On the 18th ult., Weber’s birthday, 
Der Freischiitz was given, for the 230th time, with new scenery 
and dresses, in honour of the great composer. Nicolai’s Lustige 
Weiber von Windsor is very popular here. 

Lxtrsic.—In obedience to an invitation from the directors of 
the Gewandhaus Concerts, Madame von Stradiot-Mende sang, 
at the ninth subscription concert, the air in A major of Sextus, 
in Mozart’s Titus, and the scene and air of Leonora in Fidelio, 
Madame Mélanie Parish Alvars played three or four of her 
most celebrated pieces for the h The Subscription Quartet 
Concerts commenced on the 18th ult. when Miss Arabella 
Goddard, from London, played Beethoven’s trio in B major 
(Op. 97), Bach’s prelude and fugue (in C sharp major), from the 

“agg © gee Clavier, and one_of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne 
Worte. Her playing gave the greatest satisfaction, and the 
applause bestowed upon the fair and talented artist was some- 
thing totally unprecedented. Miss Stabbach, also from London, 
who was engaged for these concerts, has left Leipsic. A new 
three-act comic opera, entitled Die Weiber von Wei , was 
given on the 11th ult. 

Enrvurt.—Mdlle. von Westerstrand and Herr J. Gulomy, Hofcon- 
certmeister in Riickeburg, and known as a first-rate violinist, appeared at 
the last concert given by the Musikverein. The theatre in which the 
concert came off was densely crowded, not less than 1,200 persons being 

resent. 

’ CoLoayz.—Madlle. Giinther has appeared as Romeo in Bellini’s 
Montecchi e er iia 

FRANCFORT-ON-THE-MaAtne.—Herr R. Wagner’s opera, Der fli 
Hollander, was produced on the 2nd inst. = ” — 

Mounicn.—An Oratorio-Association has been established, under the 
direction of Herr von Perfall. Its object is the propagation of classical 
music, 

Worzsure.—aA new three-act opera, Das Abendteuer bei Navarin, 
has been produced with success. It is said to be the production of an 
amateur of very high rank. 

ZuRicH.—Madlle. Anna Zerr has made a great “hit.” Every place 
is already taken for the whole series of her performances. She opened 
as Lucia, in Lucia di Lammermoor. The other parts in which she will 
appear are—Martha, Donna Anna, Amina, Norma, and the Queen of 
Night. 

"Teseaep ax. —Med. von Marra continues as attractive as ever. 
Madlle. Wilhelmina Clauss gave her second concert. on the 12th ult. 
It was most numerously attended, and the audience were enthusiastic 
in their applause. The fair bénéficiare played Beethoven’s Trio in D 
major (Op. 70), Chopin’s Nocturne, in D sharp, and Etude in F minor, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor, one of Mendelasohn’s Lieder ohne 
Worte, and Liszt’s Erlkénig. Madlle. Clauss played at Rotterdam on 
the 15th ult., and at the Hague on the 20th ult., where she is 
announced to give a concert of her own on the 4th of January. 

Honexone.—A French operatic company is at present here. It 
came from California, taking the Sandwich Islands in its way. The 
“ stars” are two ladies, one of whom was formerly a prima donna of the 
Italian and French Opéras in Paris, while the other obtained the first 
prize for violin playing, at the Brussels Conservatory. Credat 


Judaus ! 
FRANZ WEBER'S “SILBERNE HOCHZEIT.” 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 
CoroGnz, Dee. 30th, 


Tne twenty-fifth anniversary of Herr Weber’s wedding day, 
was phen here with great rejoicing on Wednesday, the 27th 
December. As on two occasions, Herr Weber has met with 
such a warm reception from the English, I think some short 
account of this unusual tery not be out of place in 
the columns of the Musical orld, Having received an 
invitation, I proceeded at seven o’clock on Wednesday even- 
ing to the Casino, where the guests, who numbered 
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upwards of five hundred, were already assembled. The 
eeremony commenced with the performance of a Cantata for 
quartet and chorus, composed for the oceasion by Herr Max 
Bruch; a young composer of much promise, and a favourite pupil 
of Ferdinand Hiller. Presents and addresses were then pre- 
sented from each of the three societies, of which Herr Weber is 
the director, viz. a silver bowl from the Minner-gesang- 
verein, a rosewood book-ease from the Sing-Academie, and 
a handsome present of music from the Philharmonic. Herr 
Weber greeted with a kiss each of the representatives of the 
three societies [N.B. they were men—German fashion]; and 
after a short speech from him, and a chorus composed 
by F. Hiller, we adjourned to supper, during which 
we weré enlivened by a very excellent band, and the 
performance of several part-songs by the Manner-gesang- 
yverein, all composed for tlie occasion by Messrs. F. Hiller, 
C. Reinthaler, and A. Piitz, besides others in the Cologne 
dialect, sung to well-known melodies by the whole company. 
Great praise is due to Herr Piitz, who wrote the words to all 
the songs, excepting one by Klein. There were several good 
speeches made, and the entertainment kept up with spirit till 
long past midnight. 

‘Herr Carl Formes has played here for the last four nights, as 
Osmin,.in Der Entfiihrung aus der Serail; Bertram, in Robert der 
Teufel; Leporello, in Don Juan; and Marcel, in Die Hugonotten. 
Herr Formes played as powerfully as he always does, and fairly 
took the Kélners by storm. The theatre, which has been almost 
deserted since Roger was here two months ago, was on each 
oceasion crammed to the ceiling. From Cologne, Herr 
Formes proceeds to Berlin to fulfilan engagement there, but 
has promised us a night on his return. He intends to be in 
London by the 15th instant. 

Robert Wagner’s Lohengrin is being rehearsed at the theatre, 
and the first part of C. Reinthaler’s Oratorios of Jepthah und 
Seine Tochter is announced for the next Casino Concert. 

I have heard lately three new works of importance from the 
pen of Herr Ferdinand Hiller:—A scena for pianoforte and 
orchestra, which he played at the first Casino concert ; a “ Lore- 
ley” cantata, for solo voices, chorus and orchestra ; and an opera, 
Der Adwocat, the music of which is first-rate ; and, to judge from 
its reception the first night it was performed, I should say would 
be highly successful. But the text, it seems, has not pleased, 
and for that reason alone, I believe he has withdrawn it, 





M. ROGER. 

Tue following letter was written by M. Roger to the editor of 
thé French paper, the J@ustration, concerning the subscription 
opened for the purpose of sending a cargo of pipes and tobacco 
to the French soldiers in the Crimea :— 

“ Sir,—What a touching idea is that conceived by the charming 
Jady who does not smoke,to open in your columns a subscription for 
the brave soldiers of our army in the Crimea! Be kind enough 
to thank her in my name for the tears she caused me to shed on 
the road from Bremen to Hamburgh, and tell her that an artist, 
who does not smoke any more than she herself does, but who 
sings, joins her, both in heart and fact, in her good work. Are 
not sound and smoke of the same family? Both live on air; 
both intoxicate in a similar manner, and both pass away as 
speedily; like a good brother, the one should assist the other. 

“T subscribe therefore to the tobacco fund of the Army of the 
East, and my box of cigars will be furnished by the proceeds of 
one of my performances at Hamburgh. I shall choose Lu 
Dame Blanche. 1 trust that our brave brothers in arms re- 
collect our old French airs, and under fire, or exposed to the 
wind and snow, sing with joy, when they behold themselves thus 
followed by the tenderness and affection of their country: 


“* Ah, quel plaisir d’étre soldat !’ 


“T remain, etc., 
“G. Rocrr. 
oe eke 8th Dec., 1854.” am 
e performance was given, and 1,500 francs magnificent] 
fulfilled the promise of the patriotic tenor, " 


Herr Gorrriz’s Sorrtes Mustcaes.—The second came off 
on Wednesday, and was. much better attended than the first 
the weather being more  propitons: The pro; e commenced 
with Mozart’s Quartet, No. 2,in D minor, for the violin, viola, 
and violoncello—executants: Messrs. Ernst, Goffrie, ae ee 
Piatti. The performance was all that could be desired. t 
played from his heart, and was magnificent. Such perfect and 
expressive violin playing we have not listened to for many @ 
day. Mendelssohn’s most sweet song, “On the Lake,” was well 
sung by Mdlle. Bauer, who has a good voice. She might, 
however, have selected a song better suited to her—for ex- 
ample, a bravura of the modern Italian school. She also gave 
an air—we forget the name—from Flotow’s Stradella, in which 
she was more successful than in “ Deh vieni non tardar” from 
Le Nowe di Figaro. Signor Piatti executed one of his fantasias 
with wonderful mechanism, and a sentiment and tone hardly 
to be surpassed. A new sonata for pianoforte and violin, by 
M. Benedict, was finely executed by the composer and Herr 
Goffrie. The sonata is a work of high merit, and full of interest. 
Again, Ernst came out, like a giant, in Beethoven’s Quarte: im 
F, No. 1. The Adagio, in D minor, is almost painful to listen to, 
when played by this unrivalled master of expression—so 
intent and real is the passion he infuses into it. All the four 
performers, indeed—the same who played in Mozart’s Quartet— 
were fully equal to the task of ee this fine composition. 
The entertainment—almost unexceptionable for its excellence— 
was brought to a termination by a brilliant performance on the 
pianoforte by M. Benedict, who officiated as conductor through- 
out the evening. 

Barnum’s AvroprocRAPHy.—Barnum, after writing his “ Me- 
moirs,” true Yankee fashion, submitted it to the publishers for 
the highest bidding. Fifteen “bids” were offered, vhe highest 
being 75,000 dollars, equal to £15,000, and 66,000 copies of the 
work are said to have been subscribed by the retail booksellers 
before it was put up to competition. Mr. J. 8. Redfield is the 
fortunate proprietor of the copyright. 


For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish 
the following List of Book and Music Sellers of whom the 
Musical World may always be obtained. 


AGENTS FOR THE Sak OF ‘rie “ Musroan Wort.” 


Aberdeen ..ssiceee Marr & Co, | Litchfield Allen & Garratt. 
Simms. | Leamington Bowman. 





Harrison. 
Sabin, F. & W, 
Brighton .....060 F. Wright. 
Bury St.Edmunds Nunn. 
Birkenhead 
Bradford 
Belfast 


Wood. 

Hale & Sons. 
Woodward, 
Harrison, 

J. Burton. 


be) 
Cambridge 
Cheltenham 


Dewsbury ...seveee 
Cork Wheeler. 
Dublin Bussell. 

TIONEEE 6. cisecccat Methven. 
Dover 


Paterson & Sons, 


Wyllie. 
Wood & Co. 
Swan & Co. 
Needham, 
Page. 
Simpson, 
Acraman. 
Hartung. 
Hime & Son. 
a. Dreaper, 
Dime ricke voy seesse1s. Vickers, 


Glasgow 


” 
Gloucester 
Hull 
Hanley 
Hastings 


Sutton & Potter. 


| MAMIE vocctkstcbevece Hopkinson. 
Manchester......... Hime & Addison. 
od Molineux. 
Norwich 
Newtown 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Horn. 
Northampton Abel & Sons. 
Houghton, 


Plymouth 
Reading 
Ryde seeewes 
Salisbury 
Southampton 
Shrewsbury 
Sheffield 
Scarborough 
Waterford 
Worthing 
Winehester 


va voeeeed ONES, 
Aylward. 
Gubbins. 





Bombay ......Holder & Co, 
Calcutia ,,.,..Birken, Young &Co. 
Madras Pharaoh & Co, 

New York ...Browne & Co, 

Paris Brandiis & Co, 
Sydney vvev0++0«Marsh & Co, 
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THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Ascher, J—Op. 36. Oa sur La Fille du 
1m Hesistiont . Schott & Co, 
Op. 37, Mintietto di Rigoletto ... 
Op. 88. Souvenir d’Enfance__.... 
{ Op. 89. Un Mot du Cour, Idylle 
po Op. 40. Fanfare militaire sae 
H. Bamber.—The Annie. Waltzes 
Boosey’s Orchestral Journal, 
No. 34.—Galop des Guides, Laurent § Boosey and Sons 
No. 35.—Polka des Zonaves, Laurent rf 
Boosey’s Opera Journal, No, 26, Il Trovatore, 
second book eee eee ” 
Deliotx, Ch.— Op. 26, Le Forgeron, 3rd Etud 
de Salon .., “ai ra 
©. de Dufort.—Hopes of Return, Voeux de 
Retour dvs ves AY 
The Bride’s Caprice, Le Mari 
de la Fauvette. Duo pour 
soprano et tenor ... cee 
J. W. Elliott—“ Song of Hybrias the Cretan,” 
for a bass voice 
Flowers, F,—The Warrior Parting—words b 
Daniel Cronin 
H. Harding—The Mountravers Schottische ... 
Henrion, P.—So far away, Si loin ae - 
Lachner, J.—Art thou mine, In die Ferne—son 
for voice, piano, and violoncello 
a Ditto, for voice, piano, and violin... 
Linley, George—The Swiss Peasant... ose 
Magnien, P.—“ Jeanne Hachette,” 
Mazurka... ii éei 
“ “ Souvenir de Beauvois,” ditto ... 
Monriot, E.—*1L’ Alliance,” variations brillantes 
on Partant pour Ia Syrie__... iz 2 
Twibell—Verbena Polka ‘ ade Metzler 2 
Adams, T.—Queen and Albert Polkas ... ... Jewell & Letchford 2 
Bonner, Henri.—Partant pour la Syrie, solo and 
quartett bes eee ses 
by Vive, vive, ’Empereur! song 
and chorus ... a ads 
Champion, 8.—Pearl of the West Waltzes 
Dendy.—Soldier and his Sword, duet 
Mansell, R.—The Star of Bethlehem, ballad 
Smith, J.—The Lone Rock, sacred song 
St. Clare, Henri—Carnival of Venice, piano 
a. Magic of Home, piano 
» Della crudele, piano ... 
Willey, C. F.—Spirit of the Chase, galop 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS, 


M® and Mrs. PAGET (R.A.M.), Voealists, Bass and 
Contralto.—Communications relative to Concertg and Oratorios to be 
addressed, Atherstone, Warwickshire. 


a DURING MDLLE RITA FAVANTI’S 
as Absence from London, all letters or communications to be addressed to her 
residence, 18, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


M*®s STABBACH has the honour to announce her 
return from the Continent, to resume her engagements. Communications 
to be addressed—‘‘ Miss Stabbach, 11, Edgware-road, Hyde-park.” 


T. MARTIN ’S HALL.—Will be performed on Wed- 
‘ lay, Jan. 17th, a NEW ORATORIO, the NATIVITY, by Mrs. Mounse 
Ratios: and Beethoven's Mount of Olives ; under the direction ‘Of Mr. Joba 
Hullah. Principal Vocalists :—Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Fanny Huddart, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Allen, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, Tickets Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s., 
wm A be had of all musicsellers, and at St, Martin’s Hall, Commence at half-past 

















ISS BLANCHE CAPILL (Pupil of Louis Leo—Voice .. 
Mézzo-Soprano), Professor of Music and Singing; 47, Alfred-street, River- 
terrace, Islington, where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be 





PROFESSOR of MUSIC, Mus. Doc. Cantab., is de- 

sirous of receiving into his family a RESIDENT or ARTICLED PUPIL, 
who would be instructed in Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony, and Composition. 
Apply by letter, to A. Z., care of Messrs. Ewer and €o., 890, Oxford-street. 


O MUSICIANS.—Performers on Reed or Brass Instru- 
ments in want of situations in the Militia, &c., are ested 
register their names and addresses at Boosry and Sows Military Musical Saitemane 
Manufactory, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. No charge whatever miade: 


{ALAMAN’S FIRST MUSICAL LECTURE on the 

ANCIENT KEYED-STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, with R CES 

ON THE ANCIENT VIRGINALLS, HANDEL'S HARPSICHORD, ond PLANO” 

FORTE. Di: ms, etc, will be delivered by him on Tuesday Evening next, at 
Half-past Hight, at the Marytesone LireRaRy AND ScizNnTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
ag ee ray Sata! gw where a Syllabus and Tickets may be had. 2 

ickets 3s., 2s., and Is.; also at Messrs. Cramer, Addison, Chai : 

Mr. Salaman, 36, Baker Street, Portman Square. Ht peel; ang we 


M* GEORGE GENGE respectfully announces that his 
| ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CONCERT and BALL will take place on Tuesday 
evening next, the 9th of January, in masons’-Hall, Great Queen-street; Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Principal vocalists:—Miss Wells, Miss J. Wells, Mrs. Theodore Distin 
Miss Poole, Madame Newton Frodsham, Master Naylor, Master Williams, Mr. 
Charles Kenny, Mr. Holmes, Mr. C. Beale, Mr. Genge, Mr. T. E. Williams, and 
Mr. Farquharson; violin solo, Mr. Viotti Collins; concertina solo, Mr. J. Case. 
Fg concert -_ oumenne. oh 2 ‘= the ball at half-past 10. M.C., Mr. 
rampton ; Adams’s quadrille band. Supper will be provided at o: ’clock. 
Tickets to the concert and ball, 5s. each. - 0 ae 
Peckham-grove, Jan. 4, 1855. 


N R. GEORGE GENGES CONCERT and BALL on 
Tuesday evening next, January 9. The remaining tickets and programmes 

may be obtained at the Freemasons’- Great Queen-street; Duff and Hodgson, 

Oxford-street; Turner, Poultry; Bates, Ludgate-Hill; and Jeffrey’s, Soho-square. 
Peckham-grove. . 


THE LONDON ORCHESTRA.—Condvetor, Mr, 

FRANK Mort; Leader, Mr. Tarruwatt. Including Messrs. Barret, Mount, Mann, 
Lazarus, Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Prospére, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque, 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, Kingston Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


LBINOLO’S OINTMENT having been forwarded by 

: the Army Medical Board to the Hospital at Seutari, the Proprietor of this 
invaluable discovery having been severely wounded, and cured with this ointment 
48 years ago, at the battle of Jena, will present every soldier going to the seat of 
war with a box to dress his wounds or sores, as a token of sympathy for his 
sufferings.—Apply, 29, Marylebone-street, Regent-street. 

In Pots, duty included, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 228., and 33s, 

On the 22nd November, I delivered eight large tin boxes, containing together 
200lbs., to Dr. Audrew Smith, Director to the Army Medical Board, to send them 
to the Army in the Crimea. 


RENCH ACQUIRED as on the Continent, at Rugby, 
Warwickshire, in Madame Berard’s Maison d’Education de Demoiselles, 
which offers all the comforts of a superior English home. The mansion is 
delightfully situate in ornamental grounds surrounded by gravel walks and shrub- 
beries. The family is Parisian and Protestant ; and being highly musical the 
pupil’s taste becomes naturally refined. One English and two German governesses 
reside in the house. Excellent masters attend. References are kindly permitted 
to the parents of the pupils ; also to the Venerable Archdeacon of Coventry ; Rev. 
J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby; Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury 
schools ; and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 


CSS PRESENTS.—The most appropriate offer- 
ings for this Season of Festivity, are those which tend to the promotion of 
Health and Personal Attraction—none can be more acceptable than ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL, for imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining 
it in decorative charm. ROWLAND’S KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the 
Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck ; and ROW- 
LAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like 
whiteness, and renders the breath sweet and pure. The patronage of royalty 
throughont Europe, their general use by rank and fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles give them a celebrity unparalleled Sold by 
A. RowLAND and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists and Perfu- 
mers,—Beware of spurious imitations ! 


HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE— 
PRICH FIFT¥ GUINEAS.—This instrument has (unlike the 

cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand compass of SEVEN 
OCTAVES. It is strengthened by every possible means to endure the atest 
amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. The wor! p is of 
the best description, the tone is round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that 
of a Bichord Grand. The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, 
(vide the sketch), the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every ble 
precaution has been taken to insure its s well in tune. Mr. Chappell 
especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and merchants to the 
FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, in all respects comparable, 
has hitherto been made in Kngland at the same price, Every instrument will be 
warranted, ert desired) exchanged within twelve months of the purchase. 50; 
New Bond London. 
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ASE'S CONCERTINAS.—Messrs. Boosry and Sons 
have the honour to announce that they have completed eae wit — 
Mr. George Case, for the — SALE of his celebrated CON’ 
personal attention of this eminent professor will be given to Senaeedie 0 of 
these instruments, every one of ‘i ich will bear his name. = Bebe of 
second-hand Concertinas, for sale or hire, may be had of hooey & 
28, Holles-street. 


ASE’S CONCERTINAS, Four Guineas.—These cele- 
brated instruments (which are quite unrivalled in quality and price, have 








the full com; of notes and double action, and are beautifully finished in maho- 
gany. Case's Concertinas are sold exclusively by Messrs. Boosey & Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 

the 


ag S INSTRUCTIONS for Performing on 
CONCERTS. emanating meee the first rudiments of music, and pro- 
Course of Study to the most difficult and elaborate 
style. of performance “comprising Examples, Exercises, and Explanations, com- 
posed, compiled, and arranged by Guonan Casz, price 10s. 6d. Boosey & Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


DWARD GREAVES obtained Honourable Mention at 


the Exhibition, 1851, for the 


PATENT CHROMATIC TUNING FORKS, sounding all the Tones and Semi- 
tones of = Octave; a perfect guide for tuning Pianofortes, &., and for Leaders of 
Choirs, 








THE ZOLIAN MUTE (a combination of the ‘‘ A” Kolian Pitch-Pipe and the 
Mute) for the Violin, is more easily applied and detached than the old Mute. 


BLUED-STEEL SOSTENENTE TUNING FORKS, superior to all others in 
tone and finish. Sold by all Music-sellers, Manufactured by EDwaRD GREAVES, 
56, South-street, Sheffield. 

OLIAN PITCH-PIPES, all notes in the Octave—Diatonic and Chromatic Sets, 
fiets for the Violin, Guitar, and Harp. 

THE PATENT PORTABLE METRONOME (Registered according to Act of 
Parliament, 6 & 7 Vict., c. 65), is a very complete and perfect instrument for 
measuring time in music. It is the size and form ofa small watch, and may be 
carried in the waistcoat ket, being similar to a spring measuring tape, on ove 
side of which are marked the number of vibrations in one minute (as in Maelzel’s 
Metronome), and on the other the Italian musical terms in or, use. From its 





moderate price, small dimensions, and practical ful , it is adapted for all 
classes of musicians and singers, Price, with case and suspender, Brass, 5s. ; 
German Silver, 6s. ; Pearl, 7s. ; Shell, 8s. ; Electro-plated, 8s. ; Gilt, 10s. each. 





UNDER THE ROYAL PATRONAGE and the PATRONAGE of the FACULTY. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 

A CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the Pul Organs—in diffi- 
culty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phiegm—in Incipient Consumption (of 
which Cough is the most positive hdication) they are of unerring efficacy. In 
Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they have never known to fail. 

Keating’s Cough Lozenges are free from every deleterious ingredient ; they may, 
therefore, be token at all times, by the most delicate female and by the youngest 
child ; while the Public Speaker and the trritation figdental Singer will find them invalu- 
able in allaying the hoarseness and irritati cidental to vocal exertion, and con- 

uently a eae auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation 
and sold in boxes, 1s. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s 6d., and 10s. (d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, etc., 0. 79, St. Paul's Church , London, 

The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for pub! ication, 

IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
8t. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 

S1r,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may 
be distressed with hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several occasions 
when scarcely able to from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be 
very useful to Caegyoue Dartaters, and Public Orators. 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
To Mr. Keating. THOMAS Francis, Vicar Choral. 


HE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND 
ART, LEICESTER SQUARE.—The Building comprises * Galler circular Hall, 

100 feet in ‘diameter, and 100 feet high, surrounded tod in roel eries, and sur- 
mounted by a Dome, the whole gonpourly style of 














architecture. The Exhibition i d did tai AO the water 
100 feet, a Crystal Tank, holding 6,000 0 alos of ‘ion for the display of Messrs. 
Heinke’s Diving Apparatus, the El under water, and other sub- 


with Portrait of the Emperor 


oquecwe experiments, a Cosmorama of a Pe Pp 
feet high, for the display of 


ro Transparent Sereen, 58 Soot wide, ane 
Chromatro; 


Dioramic Views, of the pe, and of rs) effects; a magnificent 
Organ, er te pipes, with the worked by steam power, the 
richest and most instrument of its. in existence, on which a variety 
of and Music is performed tg intervals, by Mr. W. T. Best, 
the mn; a gigantic the t ever con- 


in diameter, cee a Leyden Battery attached ; 
igh po Sewekon 6 novel Lhe rd and in the two Galleries, a 







variety of manufacturing processes in action, including the Nassau 

Prin & complete fules of Whitworth's "Machinery, Kirby and 
Beard’s Pin and Needle Perkins’ A Mle ere for the Combustion of l, 
Brock’s Ornamental Sawing M: Prideaux’s Patent Self-closing Furnace Valve 


for ~ prevention of smoke, ‘&e., * Brett's Electric Tele- 


Carriage, 
arg &e., &c. ; a selection of . inclu Monti’s Veiled Figure, ‘‘The 
« ‘executed expressly for the tution, a "Gallery of Pictures on sale, and 
other objects of Art. . Distin’s celebrated Flagel Horn Union every evening. 
Attached to the Institution are two Lecture Rooms, in which demonstrations are 


en several times daily, in various branches of Science and Art, and Lect 
detvere from time to time on Li and Scientific subjects: re Ba Tabo- 


terary an 
ry and Chemical School ; 4 Photographic Gallery, in which portraits are taken. 
Open oD daily : M 12 to '5; Evening (Saturday excepted), 7 to 10. Admissi 
ad Ohdliren under 0, half price, m m 


1s. ; Schools and 





Jock 0’ a No, 4, Anld lang 0; No. 8 é 
|. thro’ the rye. These en) beantifl ‘nelodion have oe 





yy and Sons, 28, 

facturers to Hor aces 4 Army and 

who undertake to form ee tet 

ments with their spnaitladpent usic of the very Pave rare at the 
prices, together of scknowledged 


most moderate with Bandmaster and M 
talent. 


ADAME OURY’S “LE REVE DU PASSE” 


Romance sans paroles pour le piano, dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess of 
Wellington. Price 4s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


B OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, No. 34 


blished this d: tains La’ t’s G des Gui every 
Greate ok the Argyll pes Price, re for 3s. ed hooey ool Sons, 
29,’ Holles-street. 

HE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.—The words by 
Lonorettow. The music composed and sung by W. H. Weiss. Messrs. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street; and Messrs, Addison and Hollier, 
210, Regent-street. 


AURENT’S GALOP DES GUIDES, performed ovmny 
evening at the Argyll Rooms. Price 2s. 6d., illustrated. parts, 5s. 
By the same author, ‘‘ Valse du Carnaval,” always encored, price 8s. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


BUREETS VALSE DU CARNAVAL, performed 


s with an encore. Price 3s. Also a third edition of the same Author's 
= vileine ns Waltz,” 38 ™ Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


AURENTS HIGHLANDERS’ QUADRILLE, on 
Scotch melodies. Price 3s. Band parts, 5s. Also a new edition of 
- —— Vo Bg Syrie Quadrille,” by the same author. Boosey and Sons, 


LAGBENS ZOUAVES’ POLKA, illustrated. Price 


2s. 6d. Band 5s. Laurent’s ‘Leonora Waltz,” price 3s., illustrated, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


ORDMANN’S GHOST SCENE, 2s. Nordmann’s Greek 


Pirates’ Chorus, 2s. Nordmann’s Nun’s Pryeé, 8s. Nordmann’s ouey alten 
3s. Several thousands of each of these pieces have been sold. 
28, Holles-street. 


A. OSBORNES “LA DONNA. E: MOBILE.”— 
@ For the Pianoforte, price 38. G. A. OSBORNE’S “‘D'UN PENSIERO,” 
price 2s. 6d. G, A. OSB BORNE'S “A TE O CARA,” price 2s. 6d. These three 
new pieces are just published by Boosey and Sons, 28, olles-street. 


O ORGANISTS.—The Allegretto Morne from 
































Mendelssohn's 5 ae vhony to the Hymn of Praise, from the Full 
Score for the Organ, M. Denstan,  Codenbait, of St. Mary, st arty in the 
on Assistant~ Dapaeiah of St. Andrew a wovelle 
69, n-street, Soho, and 29, Poultry. 





IBSONE'S PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. Price 
2s. 6d. ‘'The French National Air has been arranged 
consummate skill. The variations are light, elegant, and pleasing, and will be 
found admirably adapted for school teaching.” —Musical Review. 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 63, New Bond-street, London. 


NEW MUSIC for CONCERTINA and PIANO, by 
G. Reconn1.—Lucia di Lammermoor, in 2 books, 4s. each; ‘Puritans, 
in 2 books, 4s. each ; Les Huguenots, ry 4 books, 3s. each ; Rebert ep 

8 books, 3s. each ; ‘La Sonnambula, 6 books, 3s. each ; Rigoletto, 2 bere 

- or 3 books, 3s. each ; Linda, 3 books, 8s. each. Boosey and Sons, 28, 

street 








ERDIS IL TROVATORE—The mecnces which this 

era has just achieved in Paris surpasses all preceden’ Messrs. Boosey 

have published a'sou plete edition (unabridged and unaltered) f we Voice and Piano- 

forte, with Italian words. size. Also the whole of the fayourite 

Se pa from Il Trovatore, for the Pianoforte by Rupo.¥ Honpaases in. 
Two Large Books, 2s. Nace the usual price.) 





LODY.—No. 1, Scots wha hae; No. 2, March of the Cameron men ; No. 


by Mr. Osborne n ate pe to the best 





most elegant : nal alise charm the stant oe 
pianist. Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New 
a = 
Published by Jons Boosey, of 27, Noting Hill Square, in the parish of singtc 
at the office of Boosey & Sons, n also by Rrep, - 
street, Great peng ogy ee 5, Warerick-iane; VICKERS, 3 


Printed by Sp die Jounson, ‘‘ Nassar ” 60, St. Martin’s 





Lane, in the Parish of St, Martin’s in tho Fields, in the fn the Cote, of Middlesex. 
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